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A  Woman  Abolitionist  Views 
The  South  in  1875 

By  James  Harvey  Yotmc* 

After  the  Romans  destroyed  Carthage,  Jonathan  Daniels  has 
said,  “Cato  did  not  ride  through  Carthage  on  the  train  and  blame 
its  condition  on  the  Carthaginians.”^  One  of  the  host  of  North¬ 
erners  who  did  ride  through  the  South  in  the  waning  days  of 
political  reconstruction  and  who  was  quick  to  censure  was  Anna 
Elizabeth  Dickinson.  In  the  spring  of  1875,  the  “queen  of  the 
lyceum”  made  a  lecture  tour  trurough  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee.  Miss  Dickinson  often  had  cas¬ 
tigated  the  South  from  the  rostrum,  although  this  was  her  first 
journey  deep  into  the  region  of  which  she  had  spoken  so  scorn¬ 
fully.  A  Quaker  abolitionist  from  Philadelphia,  she  had  emerged 
from  obscurity  in  1862  at  the  age  of  twenty  to  win  wartime  re¬ 
nown  as  an  oratorical  Joan  of  Arc.*  Consistently  and  effectively 
she  espoused  emancipation  tenets  and  pleaded  the  cause  of  Radi¬ 
cal  Republicans  in  their  policy  disputes  with  Lincoln  and  then 
with  Johnson.  Her  war  speeches  were  imbued  with  Cato’s  spirit: 
Carthago  delenda  est. 

Friend  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  Wendell  Phillips,  of 
Senator  Sumner  and  “Pig  Iron”  Kelley,  schooled  in  the  pages  of 
the  New  York  Tribune  and  the  Liberator ,  Miss  Dickinson  sin¬ 
cerely  believed  in  abolition  principles  and  supported  them  with 
oratorical  fervor.  Especially  adept  was  she  at  flaying  with  sar¬ 
castic  scorn  any  opponents  of  her  principles.  In  January,  1864, 
in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Washington,  before 
as  distinguished  an  audience  as  the  North  could  provide,  she  at¬ 
tacked  to  President  Lincoln’s  face  the  leniency  of  his  reconstruc¬ 
tion  plan.  “There  was  no  arm  of  compromise,”  she  avowed,  “long 

•Dr.  Yonni;  Is  associate  professor  of  history  at  Emory  Unlrerslty.  Research 
for  this  article  was  made  ^sslble  in  part  through  a  nant-in-aid  allocated  by 
the  research  committee  of  Emory  University  from  fun^  made  available  jointly 
by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  and  Emory. 

1.  Cited  without  source  in  A.  B.  Moore,  “One  Hundred  Tears  of  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  South,”  in  The  Journal  of  Southern  Hietory,  IX  (May,  1943),  172. 

2.  James  Harvey  Young,  “Anna  Elizabeth  Dickinson  and  the  Civil  War: 
For  and  Against  Lincoln,”  in  The  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Review,  XXXI 
(June,  1944),  59-80.  Miss  Dickinson  had  visited  Richmond  and  the  nearby 
battlefields  in  June,  1865,  and  her  post-war  lyceum  touring  had  taken  her  into 
Kentucky  and  Missouri  where  she  bad  encountered  some  pro-Copfederate  sym¬ 
pathy. 
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enough  to  stretch  over  the  sea  of  blood,  and  the  mound  of  fallen 
heroes,  to  shake  hands  with  their  murderers.”*  A  year  later,  in 
New  York,  she  reiterated  her  position:  “We  want  war  that  means 
war— the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  leaders  of  this  most 
infamous  rebellion.  No  amnesty  for  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion- 
no  weak  pardon  for  robbers,  cutthroats  and  murderers.”*  And 
at  Lincoln’s  assassination.  Miss  Dickinson  stated  that  mercy  died 
when  Lincoln  fell,  that  hanging  should  be  the  fate  of  Confed¬ 
erate  leaders,  that  a  murderer  more  vile  than  Booth  was  General 
Lee  to  whom  the  Union  owed  “more  than  to  any  other,  our 
tens  of  thousands  slain  in  battle.”®  Such  was  the  vindictive  spirit 
of  her  nanire.  A  brief  apostasy  from  the  Radical  Republican 
position  to  support  Greeley  for  the  presidency  in  1872  was  more 
the  result  of  the  ties  of  friendship  than  of  a  change  in  conviction. 
Ten  years  could  hardly  dissipate  her  wartime  animus. 

As  Miss  Dickinson  traveled  through  the  South,  she  refueled 
the  flames  of  her  bitterness  with  visits  to  war  shrines  and  ceme¬ 
teries  sacred  in  the  North  and  to  the  sites  of  Confederate  war 
prisons  which  the  North  regarded  as  anathema.®  The  same  age 
as  many  of  the  Union  troops.  Miss  Dickinson  during  the  war  had 
visited  the  wounded  in  the  Philadelphia  hospitals,  and  had  re¬ 
ceived  letters  from  the  front.  She  was  profoundly  moved  by 
old  memories  when  she  visited  Fort  Sumter,  taking  away  as  a 
memento  a  portion  of  the  old  flag  staff.  She  was  equally  touched 
by  the  sight  of  Missionary  Ridge  and  Lookout  Mountain,  which 
she  climbed  to  view  the  cemetery.  In  Petersburg  she  visited  the 
famous  mine  crater  and  noted  how  it  had  changed  in  the  ten 
years  since  her  previous  visit. 

At  Fredericksburg,  Richmond,  Raleigh,  Salisbury,  Savannah, 
Andersonville,  Atlanta,  and  Chattanooga,  Miss  Dickinson  went 


8.  WaBhinfcton  Sunday  Chronicle,  January  17,  1864. 

4.  New  York  Herald,  February  15,  1865. 

5.  New  York  Daily  Netce,  May  11,  1865. 

6.  Mies  Dickinson  described  ber  Soutbem  experiences  in  four  long  letters 
to  her  mother,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Dickinson:  (1)  letter  begun  at  Raleigh,  April  10, 
1875,  continued  “here  A  there,”  and  concluded  at  Columbia,  April  22 ;  (2)  begun 
at  Macon,  AprU  25,  and  concluded  at  Nashville,  April  20;  (3)  written  at  Nash- 
vUle,  April  30  and  May  2;  (4)  written  at  Evansville,  May  3.  These  letters  are 
included  in  the  Anna  E.  Dickinson  Manuscripts,  Division  of  Manuscripts,  The 
Library  of  Congress,  Washington.  Unless  otherwise  noted,  the  material  for  this 
article  is  based  upon  these  lour  letters,  with  footnote  references  being  provided 
only  for  direct  quotation.  Miss  Dickinson  was  accompanied  by  her  manager, 
O.  G.  Bernard.  Her  itinerary,  as  Indicated  by  the  letters,  was  as  follows :  Rich¬ 
mond,  April  1-4  ;  Petersburg,  April  5 ;  Norfolk,  April  6 ;  Wilmington,  April  7 ; 
Raleigh,  April  8-10 ;  Salisbury,  April  11 ;  Charlotte,  April  12 ;  Columbia,  April 
13 ;  Charleston,  April  14-15 ;  Savannah,  April  16-20 ;  Charleston,  April  21 ; 
Columbia,  April  22-23 ;  Macon,  April  24 ;  Andersonville  and  Macon,  April  25 ; 
Atlanta,  April  26 ;  Chattanooga,  April  27-28 ;  Nashville,  April  29-May  2. 
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to  Union  cemeteries.  Her  ire  was  evoked  especially  at  cemeteries 
near  prisons.  In  the  cemetery  associated  with  the  Salisbury 
prison,  she  asserted,  12,125  soldiers  were  buried,  all  but  425  of 
them  in  trenches,  and  of  all  the  Union  dead  only  ninety-three 
names  were  known.  The  sight  caused  her  to  hate  the  residents 
of  Salisbury  “with  such  a  loathing  as  to  make  me  crarwl  at  only 
having  to  breathe  the  same  air  with  them.”’  At  Andersonville 
she  was  equally  outraged.  Of  the  13,717  prisoners  there  buried, 
she  maintained,  12,859  unnamed  in  trenches,  having  died  in 
less  than  fourteen  months.  The  natives  of  the  region.  Miss  Dick¬ 
inson  accused,  salved  their  consciences  concerning  such  atrocities 
by  telling  lies  about  what  had  happened.  This  venom  marked 
her  appraisal  of  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  whom  she  saw  at 
a  militia  drill  in  Savannah.  She  wrote: 

He  is  of  medium  height,  somewhat  broad  as  to  shoulders  &  firmly 
built, — with  very  dark  hair  &  whiskers,  now  turning  grey,  intensely 
bright  k  rather  nervous  looking  eyes, — a  moustache  cut  square,  giving 
a  harsh  look  to  bis  mouth,  somewhat  pug  as  to  nose,  &  fresh  colored 
of  complexion, — on  the  whole  looking  far  more  like  a  Northern  than  a 
Southern  man, — k  plainly  full  of  energy .8 

On  the  whole,  thus.  Miss  Dickinson  was  well  impressed  with 
Johnston,  whom  she  termed  the  South’s  ablest  general.  But  she 
“looked  away  from  him  with  a  sick  horror”  when  she  recalled 
that  Salisbury  and  Andersonville  had  been  under  his  command. 
In  Richmond  she  had  observed,  with  an  overtone  of  quiet  glee, 
that  Libby  Prison  and  Gistle  Thunder  had  been  returned  to  their 
pre-war  function  as  tobacco  warehouses. 

Miss  Dickinson  was  particularly  attuned  to  evidences  evinced 
by  Southerners  of  unrepentance,  of  continued  loyalty  to  the 
Confederacy,  of  hostility  manifested  toward  Northerners.  In 
Richmond  she  was  provoked  to  a  tirade  against  Lee  by  news 
that  the  legislature  in  adjourning  had  passed  a  resolution  praising 
him;  the  resolution,  she  asserted,  for  the  sake  of  prudence  was 
not  reported  in  the  Richmond  press.®  She  exhibited  disgust  at 
the  many  Confederate  military  and  political  portraits  hung  in 
the  Virginia  State  House.  In  Charleston  she  overheard  shop¬ 
keepers  referring  to  United  States  troops  as  “the  enemy”  or  “in- 

7.  Anna  Dickinson  to  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Dickinson,  April  25-29,  1875. 

8.  Ihid.,  April  30-May  2.  1875. 

9.  She  recounted  the  anecdote  of  the  equestrian  statue  of  Washington,  look¬ 
ing  toward  the  State  House  where  the  Virginia  legislature  was  assembled,  point¬ 
ing  toward  the  penitentiary  where  the  le^slators  ought  to  have  been. 
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vaders”  or  “Yankees.”^®  In  the  same  city  she  witnessed,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  almost  the  entire  population  of  the  city,  a  military 
review  by  the  militia.  What  Miss  Dickinson  singled  out  for  com¬ 
ment  was  the  great  prevalence  of  Confederate  uniforms  and  the 
conspicuous  absence  of  the  United  States  flag. 

On  Confederate  Memorial  Day,  Miss  Dickmson  was  in  Atlanta 
to  hear  the  band  play  “Bonny  Blue  Flag”  and  “Dixie”  and  to 
listen  to  an  address  by  a  Captain  Henry  Jackson.  The  speech 
and,  indeed,  the  whole  day,  according  to  Miss  Dickinson’s  im¬ 
pression,  were  designed  “not  really  to  do  honor  to  the  memory 
of  the  dead,  but  ‘to  fire  anew’  the  hearts  of  the  living  to  hatred.”^^ 
As  she  and  her  manager  walked  about  the  streets,  betrayed  by 
their  accents  as  Northerners,  they  were  regarded  with  suspicion 
by  Atlantans  who  tried  to  overhear  their  conversation. 

Miss  Dickinson  by  temperament  could  not  confine  her  re¬ 
actions  to  such  displays  of  continuing  Southern  loyalty  to  the 
pages  of  her  letters.  She  had  lashed  back  with  venom  at  too 
many  war-time  Northern  Democrats  to  be  overawed  by  ex- 
Confederates. 

The  hotel-keeper  in  Wilmington  had  been  bom  in  the  North 
and  had  come  South  before  the  war.  When  he  sought  to  over¬ 
charge  for  the  room,  and  Bernard,  Miss  Dickinson’s  manager, 
sought  to  complain,  the  hotel-keeper  launched  into  a  tirade  of 
shouting  and  swearing,  proclaiming  that  he  was  “a  gentleman, — 
Yes,  by  G—  a  gentleman.'^  Miss  Dickinson  turned  to  another 
Northerner  present  and  asked:  “Did  you  ever  read  Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin?  .  .  .  Remember  Degree?”  The  Northerner  said  he  had 
indeed  read  the  book  and  that  Degree  was  “a  Northern  dough¬ 
face  and  renegade.”  Miss  Dickinson  turned  to  the  hotel-keeper 
and  sweetly  inquired  if  his  name  was  Degree.  “No,”  roared  the 
incensed  man.  Miss  Dickinson  avowed  that  she  had  thought  he 
might  be  a  brother.^* 

In  similar  vein.  Miss  Dickinson  challenged  the  aristocratic  ladies 
of  Charleston.  Conversing  with  them,  she  made  a  casual  refer¬ 
ence  to  “Dee.”  On  most  occasions,  she  admitted  in  her  letter 
home,  she  used  the  form,  “General  Dee.”  But  when  one  of  the 

10.  Anna  Dickinson  to  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Dickinson,  April  30-May  2,  187S. 

11.  md..  May  3.  Miss  Dickinson  could  hardly  naye  been  pleased  at  Jack¬ 
son’s  rhapsodic  references  to  the  Confederate  Army  and  at  his  assertion  that 
Stonewall  Jackson  would  “rank  beside  Alexander,  Caesar,  Charlemagne,  and 
Napoleon.*'  Atlanta  Daily  Herald,  April  28,  1875.  She  also  was  present  at  the 
cemetery  for  the  ceremonies  at  the  Confederate  monument  and  the  decoration 
of  Confederate  graves.  Atlanta  Conititution.  April  28,  1876. 

12.  Anna  Dickinson  to  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Dickinson,  April  25-29,  1876. 
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ladies  asked  if  she  meant  “General  Lee,”  Miss  Dickinson’s  dander 
was  up,  and  she  haughtily  answered  no,  she  had  meant  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Lee.  “I  know  of  no  legitimate  legal  authority  to  make 
him  more  than  that.”^* 

Miss  Dickinson’s  assessments  of  Southern  scenes  and  Southern¬ 
ers  were  indeed  unflattering.  Although  Savannah  was  the  “most 
beautiful  city  in  the  South,”'*  Wilmington  was  like  a  “night¬ 
mare,”  revealing  “stagnation,  &  a  positive  suggestion  of  ruf¬ 
fianism  &  crime.”'®  And  Nashville  was  “dirty,  dusty,  windy, 
dreary,  dead  looking  .  .  .  stagnant  &  forbidding.”'* 

“Every  body  south  of  Washington— white  &  black—”  Miss 
Dickinson  affirmed,  “is  poorer  than  poverty  &  regards  a  North¬ 
ern  person  as  a  god  send— to  pick  clean  to  the  bones.”'^  South¬ 
erners  blamed  all  their  ills  on  the  war  and  continued  to  accuse 
the  North  of  starting  it.  “They  are  ignorant,  impudent,  &  boor¬ 
ish,— but  if  you  act  with  even  common  self  respect  towards  them,” 
Miss  Dickinson  insisted,  “they  are  instantly  ‘a  proud,  chivalrous 
&  sensitive  people  that  brook  no  insult.’”'®  Their  continuine 
class  consciousness  was  demonstrated  by  the  sign  in  the  South 
Carolina  train;  “Gentlemen  will  not  put  their  met  on  the  seats 
nor  spit  on  the  floors,— others  must  not.”'®  Their  conception 
of  the  purity  of  Southern  womanhood  was  revealed  by  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  Beecher-Tilton  scandal  as  being  typical  of  the  North 
and  impossible  of  occurrence  in  the  Soum. 

Almost  every  Southern  city  provoked  Miss  Dickinson  to  an 
assortment  of  uncomplimentary  adjectives.  Her  diatribe  on  the 
citizens  of  Richmond  may  be  cited  as  illustrative: 

The  ignorance,  .  .  .  the  pomp,  the  vanity,  the  bombtust,  the  spoiled- 
child  sensitiveness  &  bad  temper  of  these  people  is  simply  Incredible 
if  yon  did  not  see  it. 

They  know  nothing, — they  have  been  no  where,  they  are  surrounded 
by  the  civilization  of  a  century  ago.  They  are  poverty  stricken  in 
ability,  money,  &  personal  resources. — They  are  ill  informed  as  to  all 
other  parts  of  the  world,  &  the  every  day  life  outside.  They  have  the 
manners  of  proud  backwoodsmen,  &  they  really  &  honestly  believe 
there  is  no  such  place  &  there  are  no  such  people  under  the  sun  as  this 
state  of  Virginia  &  they  its  sons  and  daughters.20 


13.  Ihid. 

14.  ItM..  April  30-Ma;  2. 
IB.  Ihid.,  April  25-29. 

16.  Iltid.,  yLsy  3. 

17.  Ibid..  April  10-22. 

18.  Ibid.,  AprU  30-May  2. 

19.  Ibid. 

20.  Ibid.,  AprU  10-22. 
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As  an  abolitionist.  Miss  Dickinson  was  deeply  interested  in 
observing  the  status  of  the  Negro  in  the  South.  Her  attitudes 
and  her  experience  ill  fitted  her  for  comprehending  the  Southern 
race  question.  She  had  grown  up  in  Philadelphia  on  terms  of 
close  friendship  with  at  least  one  outstanding  Negro  family,  that 
of  Robert  Purvis.  She  had  often  shared  the  rostrum  with  Fred¬ 
erick  Douglass.  She  had  written  a  novel.  What  Answer?,  in  which 
the  hero  and  heroine  were  a  white  Union  officer  and  a  beautiful 
quadroon  who  married  and  perished  in  the  New  York  draft 
riots.*^ 

Progress  by  the  Southern  Negroes  pleased  Miss  Dickinson.  She 
noted  with  approval  that  all  but  several  employees  in  the  Rich¬ 
mond  post  office  were  Negroes,  applauded  Virginia  for  spending 
as  much  money  on  schools  for  Negroes  as  on  schools  for  whites, 
and  praised  Charleston  for  employing  a  police  force  equally 
composed  of  blacks  and  whites.  She  reacted  with  anger  and  sor¬ 
row  at  evidences  of  Negro  suffering  and  oppression:  a  chain 
gang  in  Raleigh;  the  Raleigh  penitentiary  at  which  all  but  75  of 
the  591  prisoners  were  black;  the  Nashville  penitentiary  with  in¬ 
adequate  sanitation  and  ventilation  in  Negro  quarters.  She  over¬ 
heard  from  her  sleeping-car  berth  two  Virginians,  a  Georgian, 
and  the  conductor  anticipating  compensation  for  their  liberated 
slaves  should  the  Democrats  win  the  presidency  in  1876. 

In  Richmond,  Miss  Dickinson  visited  the  studio  of  the  noted 
sculptor,  Edward  Virginius  Valentine.  His  statues,  “The  Na¬ 
tion's  Ward,”  a  leering  Negro  rakishly  wearing  a  Union  Army 
cap,  and  “Knowledge  Is  Power,”  an  unattractive  Negro  boy 
asleep  with  a  book  on  his  knee,  provoked  Miss  Dickinson’s  wrath 
at  the  sculptor  for  prostituting  his  genius  to  the  task  of  ridiculing 
the  Negro. 

A  lynching  mob  was  assembling  in  Nashville  as  Miss  Dickinson 
and  Bernard  walked  the  streets.  The  victim  was  a  Negro  who, 
while  quarreling  with  his  wife,  shot  an  officer  who  sought  to  in¬ 
trude  and  place  the  husband  under  arrest.  The  mob  was  ten 
thousand  strong,  according  to  Miss  Dickinson’s  account,  includ¬ 
ing  the  mayor  and  the  sheriff.  Breaking  through  seven  doors  in  the 
jaU,  the  irate  whites  “dragged  .  .  .  [the  Negro]  out  with  a  rope 
round  his  neck,  ran  him  up  the  street,  thru  men  deliberately, 
one  after  another  firing  at  him,  &  then  flung  him  off  a  bridge 


21.  Boston,  1868. 
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50  feet  into  the  Cumberland  below.”“  Miss  Dickinson  accused 
the  papers  of  falsely  asserting  that  an  ignorant  few  had  performed 
the  deed  to  the  disgust  of  the  well  disposed.  Her  version  had 
the  whole  city  approving;  in  all  the  shops  people  talked  of  noth¬ 
ing  else,  and  the  verdict  was  “well  done.”  A  Negro  barber  in¬ 
formed  her  that  thirty  Negroes  had  left  Nashville  for  Mississippi 
in  the  day  following  the  lynching;  the  Negroes  did  not  feel  se¬ 
cure  in  Nashville  since  the  Democrats  had  returned  to  power. 

Displaying  her  sympathy  for  Negroes,  Miss  Dickinson  sought 
them  out.  In  Richmond,  Charleston,  and  Macon  she  attended 
Negro  churches;  in  Charleston  she  was  impressed  with  the  church 
decorations— the  sun,  the  moon,  and  stars  painted  around  the 
gallery;  Biblical  scenes  emblazoned  on  the  ceiling,  with  the 
Prodigal  Son  a  handsome  young  Negro.  She  visited  Shaw  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Raleigh  and  Fisk  in  Nashville.  In  Charleston  she  went 
to  the  funeral  of  a  Negro  girl. 

The  presence  of  Negroes  at  Miss  Dickinson’s  lectures  provided 
tense  situations,  even  though  her  addresses  dealt  with  Joan  of 
Arc  and  with  woman’s  rights  rather  than  with  the  political  or 
social  aspects  of  reconstruction.  On  March  i,  1875,  a  month 
before  Miss  Dickinson  entered  the  South,  President  Grant  had 
signed  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  pushed  through  Congress  by  the 
Radical  Republicans  before  a  Democratic  House  should  convene 
on  March  4.  The  act  provided  that  there  should  be  no  restric¬ 
tions  of  race  or  color  in  “the  full  and  equal  enjoyment  of  the 
accommodations,  advantages,  facilities,  and  privileges  of  inns, 
public  conveyances  .  .  .  ,  theaters,  and  other  places  of  public 
amusement  .  .  .  In  South  Carolina,  where  the  Radicals  still 
were  in  power  under  the  carpetbag  governor,  Daniel  H.  Cham¬ 
berlain,  Miss  Dickinson  found  Civil  Rights  to  be  “an  established 
fact.”^^  For  her  first  Columbia  address  the  audience  was  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  whites  and  Negroes;  for  her  second  the  Negroes  pre¬ 
dominated,  there  being  only  eleven  whites,  consisting  of  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  editor  and  his  cronies.  In  Nashville  the  presence  at  Miss 
Dickinson’s  first  lecture  of  a  mulatto  teacher  from  Fisk  Univer¬ 
sity  caused  an  uproar  and  was  partially  the  cause  of  almost  no 
audience  at  all  for  the  second  address. 

22.  Anna  Dickinson  to  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Dickinson,  May  3,  1875.  Exactly  what 
phases  of  the  lynching  Miss  Dickinson  actually  witnessed  is  not  clear  from  the 
letter. 

23.  United  Statea  Statutea  at  Large,  XVIII,  335-37. 

24.  Goremor  Chamberlain,  who  was  the  brother  of  one  of  Miss  Dickinson’s 
unsuccessful  suitors,  entertained  her  while  she  was  in  Coiumhia. 
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The  situation  of  the  greatest  tension  occurred  at  Wilmington, 
at  which  Miss  Dickinson’s  speech  was  the  first  occasion  for  open¬ 
ing  the  opera  house  since  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 
The  Negroes  of  the  city  had  formed  a  compact  not  to  press  the 
issue  by  attempting  to  attend.  One  Negro,  “very  dark  ...  & 
finely  dressed,”  would  not  agree  to  the  compact,  presenting  him¬ 
self  at  the  box  office,  and  requesting  of  Bernard  that  he  be  sold 
a  ticket  where  “the  white  fol^  sat.”^®  Bernard  complied.  When 
rebuked  by  two  editors  and  a  dozen  other  white  residents  of  the 
city,  he  replied  that  he  had  not  made  the  law  and  he  did  not  in¬ 
tend  to  break  it,  thereby  risking  a  $5,000  fine.  The  whites,  as¬ 
serting  they  would  go  home,  requested  a  return  of  their  money. 
Bernard  told  them  no,  they  had  already  paid  and  found  their 
seats;  if  they  chose  to  go  it  was  without  their  money.  They  all 
did  return  to  their  seats  and  listened  to  the  address.  The  episode 
at  the  box  office  was  not  reported  in  the  Wilmington  papers 
the  next  day,  Miss  Dickinson  stated,  and,  to  her  surprise,  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  speech  was  “very  fair.” 

The  Wilmington  episode  helped  turn  Bernard  from  a  Democrat 
to  a  Republican,  and  it  angered  Miss  Dickinson.  So  too  did  the 
tale  of  a  Negro  representative  from  South  Carolina  who,  in  re- 
ttiming  home  from  Washington,  was  almost  lynched  when  he 
sought  to  take  advantage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  at  a  Salisbury 
hotel.  And  the  hearsay  story,  so  reminiscent  of  the  abolition  cru¬ 
sade,  of  the  Southern  planter  and  his  quadroon  mistress,  moved 
Miss  Dickinson  in  irony  to  define  “miscegenation”  as  “Civil 
Rights.”^  Despite  her  indignation  at  incidents  of  Negro  oppres¬ 
sion,  Miss  Dickinson  concluded  that  the  Civil  Rights  Act  was  a 
mistake.  She  never  had  been  in  favor  of  it,  she  wrote,  terming 
the  act  “political  wire-pulling,”  and  her  conversations  in  the 
South  had  not  changed  her  mind.^^  She  opposed  the  law  primarily 
because  the  Negroes  opposed  it.  She  talked  to  “every  darkey” 
she  encountered  about  the  bill,  to  find  that  they  either  cared 
nothing  about  it  or  wanted  none  of  it.  It  increased  the  antago¬ 
nism  of  the  whites  against  them.  Miss  Dickinson  reported,  and 
made  their  difficult  lot  still  harder.  In  a  long  conversation  with 
a  Negro  waiter  in  Richmond,  for  example.  Miss  Dickinson  dis- 

25.  Anna  Dickinson  to  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Dickinson,  April  25-29,  1875.  Bernard 
would  have  been  liable  for  a  fine  of  from  $500  to  $1,000  in  addition  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  $500  to  the  aggrieved  Negro.  The  law  provided  a  $5,000  fine  only  in 
cases  of  failure  to  grant  equal  rights  in  the  selection  of  Juries. 

26.  Anna  Dickinson  to  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Dickinson,  April  30-May  2,  1875. 

27.  Ibid.,  April  10-22. 
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covered  he  heartily  opposed  the  act  because  it  jeopardized  the 
“harmonies”  which  he  desired  to  have  preserved. 

In  addition  to  her  conviction  that  the  Ovil  Rights  Act  was  a 
mistake,  Miss  Dickinson  profited  in  tolerance  from  her  first-hand 
observations  in  the  South.  Writing  to  her  sister  from  Chicago, 
after  the  journey  was  concluded.  Miss  Dickinson  asserted  that 
the  state  of  bad  feeling  in  the  South  was  due  in  large  measure 
to  the  carpetbag  governments.*®  Although  she  cited  no  incidents 
to  indicate  how  she  had  reached  this  conclusion,  she  did  state 
that  she  anticipated  preparing  a  speech  which  would  attack  the 
carpetbag  regimes. 

Such  were  the  impressions  Miss  Dickinson  gained  of  the  South 
in  1875.  What  were  the  impressions  of  the  South  with  regard 
to  Miss  Dickinson? 

To  judge  by  the  financial  results  of  her  tour.  Miss  Dickinson 
was  not  overwhelmingly  popular.  Frequently  she  complained 
in  her  letters  of  very  small  audiences  and  remarked  that  proceeds 
barely  paid  expenses  or  failed  to  do  so.  At  the  end  of  the  tour 
she  stated  that  she  had  received  not  one  cent  beyond  traveling 
expenses,  and  these  had  been  met  only  because  her  manager’s 
mother-in-law  had  made  good  deficits  to  the  tune  of  some  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars.  The  miserable  audiences  Miss  Dickinson  blamed 
on  “ignorance,  poverty  &  prejudice.”**  It  is  probably  accurate 
to  assume  that  the  greatest  of  these  three  was  poverty,  for  the 
lyceum  business,  even  in  the  North,  had  been  virtually  bankrupt 
since  the  Panic  of  1873. 

The  tour  was  considerably  brighter  in  the  field  of  newspaper 
acclaim.  Miss  Dickinson  enclosed  in  her  letters  numerous  clip¬ 
pings  from  the  Southern  press,  and  the  balance  of  judgment  lay 
with  praise  rather  than  censure.  The  Richmond  papers  were 
eloquent  in  lauding  her  appearance,  her  manner,  and  the  content 
of  her  addresses.®*  So  too  was  the  Raleigh  Daily  News,  and  the 
Charleston  News  and  Courier  had  no  reservations  except  with 
regard  to  Miss  Dickinson’s  “strange”  accent  and  the  “unpleasant 

28.  Anna  Dickinson  to  Susan  Dickinson,  May  13,  1875,  Anna  B.  Dickinson 
Manuscripts. 

29.  Anna  Dickinson  to  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Dickinson,  May  3,  1876.  The  Atlanta 
Daily  Herald,  April  26,  1875,  advertised  the  admission  charge  for  Miss  Dickin¬ 
son's  lecture  as  seventy-five  cents,  with  reserved  seats  one  dollar  and  gaUery 
seats  fifty  cents. 

30.  Richmond  Enquirer,  April  2  and  3.  1876 ;  Richmond  DUpatch,  April  3, 
1875 ;  Richmond  Whig,  April  2  or  3,  1876 ;  clippings  in  the  Anna  E.  Dickinson 
Manuscripts.  In  all  footnote  references  to  newspaper  clippings,  the  dates  of  the 
issues  are  used  as  Miss  Dickinson  inserted  them. 
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glibness  in  her  rapid  enunciation  and  the  clipping  of  the  Queen’s 
English  .  .  .  In  Savannah  the  Daily  Advertiser  greeted  her 
Joan  of  Arc  address  with  only  moderate  praise,  but  after  her 
woman’s  rights  lecture  proclaimed:  “Anna  Dickinson  has  made 
a  hit  in  Savannah,  at  once  decided  and  lasting.’’®®  The  Morning 
News,  noting  that  women  lecturers  rarely  were  seen  in  the  South, 
highly  complimented  both  lectures;  with  regard  to  Miss  Dickin¬ 
son’s  exposition  of  women’s  duties  and  rights,  however,  the  paper 
averred  that  the  counsel  was  “not  in  its  character  applicable  in 
any  measure  to  this  section  . . . .”®® 

Miss  Dickinson’s  audience  in  Atlanta  was  only  “fair,’’  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Constitution,  because  most  Atlantans  had  been  occupied 
during  the  day  with  the  Memorial  exercises.®^  It  is  an  indication 
of  how  few  her  auditors  elsewhere  had  been  that  she  considered 
the  Atlanta  audience  the  largest,  as  well  as  the  most  appreciative, 
to  whom  she  had  spoken.®®  The  Atlanta  press  was  complimen¬ 
tary,  the  Commonwealth  noting  that  genius  belonged  to  the 
world,  not  to  mere  portions  of  it,  so  that  all  sectional  feeling 
could  be  laid  aside  in  praising  the  eloquent  speaker.®®  More  re¬ 
strained,  the  reporter  for  Henry  Grady’s  paper  asserted  that  Miss 
Dickinson  was  neither  really  beautiful  nor  graceful,  but  a  little 
stout  and  round-shouldered.®^  Nonetheless  she  was  a  natural  bom 
orator:  “Her  coming  South  has  been  in  some  respects  a  thing  of 
supreme  audacity.  She  has  had  so  many  prejudices  to  contend 
with  that  her  advent  here  was  a  matter  of  very  special  aggression. 
Wherever  she  has  lectured  to  a  Southern  audience  she  has  cap¬ 
tured  their  encomiums.” 

Not  all  the  Southern  press  was  so  hospitable.  The  Salisbury 
Carolina  Watchman  regarded  “such  interlopers  as  forerunners 
of  evil.”®*  The  Southern  Home  in  Charlotte  wrote  Miss  Dickin¬ 
son  off  as  a  “notorious  female  Righest,”  one  of  “those  women 
shriekers,  whose  doctrines  or  ‘isms’  have  done  so  much  to  un- 


31.  Raleigh  Daily  News,  AnrU  9  and  10,  1875 ;  Charleeton  Newt  and  Courier, 
April  16,  1875  (clIppingB.)  TheAtlanla  Daily  Herald,  April  28,  1875,  termed 
Mlaa  Dicklnaon’a  accent  “Iriah." 

32.  Savannah  Daily  Advertiier,  April  18  and  20,  1875  (clipptnga.) 

33.  Savannah  Morning  Newt,  April  17  and  20,  1875  (cllppinga.) 

34.  Atlanta  Conttitution,  April  28,  1875. 

35.  Atlanta  Daily  Herald,  April  28,  1875. 

36.  Atlanta  Daily  Evening  Commonwealth,  April  27,  1875. 

37.  Atlanta  Daily  Herald,  April  28,  1875.  The  Nathville  Union  and  American, 
April  29,  1875  (clipping),  heralded  Mlaa  Dlcklnaon’a  arrival  with  reports  of  her 
enthnaiaatic  reception  In  Savannah  and  Atlanta. 

88.  SaRabury  Carolina  Watchman,  dted  witbont  date  in  Charlotte  Bouthem 
Home,  April  12,  1875  (clipping.) 
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hinge  and  demoralize  even  the  best  Northern  society.”*®  The 
Columbia  Daily  Union-Herald  took  the  same  tack,  not  condemn¬ 
ing  Miss  Dickinson’s  Northern  origin  but  satirizing  her  as  a 
strong-minded  female  so  presumptions  as  to  discuss  matters  which 
men  alone  should  attend  to. 

Several  women  have  gained  a  place  in  the  story  of  all  ages.  Delilah, 
Lot’s  wife,  Mrs.  Potiphar,  Deborah,  Clytemnestera  [sic],  Salry  Gamp 
and  the  Woman  in  White  are  famous,  but  we  prefer  the  gushing,  lovely, 
palpitating  darlings  who  like  strawberries  and  cream,  the  polka  redowa, 
and  a  local  editor  to  flirt  with.40 

Miss  Dickinson’s  experiences  in  the  South  may  be  considered 
as  in  some  ways  a  microcosm  of  the  vast  problem  of  emotional 
readjustment  necessary  after  the  war.  She  embodied  the  North¬ 
ern  sense  of  vindictiveness  at  its  most  bitter,  the  holier-than-thou 
attitude  of  the  triumphant  crusader,  the  superiority  complex  of 
victor  over  vanquished.  The  cemeteries  and  prison  sites  she 
visited  fortified  this  side  of  her  spirit  and  further  envenomed 
the  phrases  of  her  letters.  Nonetheless,  her  observations  in  South¬ 
ern  states  increased  her  understanding  of  the  problems  of  the 
South,  racially  and  politically;  the  train  ride  modified  Cato’s  en¬ 
mity.  In  returning  to  the  North  she  waved  the  bloody  shirt  less 
vigorously  than  she  did  in  first  entering  the  South. 

Some  Southerners,  like  the  Charleston  ladies,  must  have  had 
their  resentment  intensified  against  the  Northern  oppressor  when 
Miss  Dickinson’s  conversations  reflected  Cato’s  spirit.  But  on  the 
lecture  platform,  speaking  on  neutral  subjects.  Miss  Dickinson 
won  Southern  respect  and  admiration.  The  attractiveness  and 
eloquence  of  this  Joan  of  Arc  from  the  North  must  have  fostered, 
at  least  in  small  measure,  the  dissipation  of  sectional  animosity. 


39.  Charlotte,  Southern  Home,  April  12.  1875  (clipping.) 

40.  Columbia  Vnion-Heruld,  April  14,  1875  (clipping.) 


Hoke  Smith:  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
1893-1896 

By  Dewey  Wesley  Grantham,  Jr.* 

In  1888  a  small-time  Georgia  lawyer  was  engaging  in  a  fight 
against  the  existing  tariff  laws  which  was  to  play  a  part  in  get¬ 
ting  him  into  the  Presidential  Cabinet  just  four  years  later.  It 
is  improbable  that  this  large  young  man  was  aware  of  his  cabinet 
destiny  as  he  delivered  an  eloquent  and  forceful  speech  against 
the  tariff  evils  at  a  county  fair  in  a  little  Georgia  town  (Athens) 
on  November  9,  1888.^  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  speech 
was  an  outspoken  attack  on  the  tariff.  It  affords  a  good  index 
to  the  opinions  of  the  speaker,  Hoke  Smith,  a  corporation  lawyer 
and  newspaper  publisher  of  Atlanta.  “I  am  here  today,”  he  began, 
to  urge  that  you  stand  squarely  by  the  principle  of  tariff  reform. 
It  is  the  greatest  of  all  issues  diTlding  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
parties.  ...  If  it  be  true  that  the  tariff  reform  caused  our  defeat 
[national  election  of  1888],  it  is  also  true  that  organised  monopoly 
has  for  years  taught,  without  full  contradiction,  the  false  doctrine  that 
a  high  tariff  increases  the  wages  of  the  laborer,  while  it  also  blesses 
the  farmer  with  a  home  market.  .  .  .  Let  every  Democrat  .  ..  .  study 
the  question.  ...  I  desire,  in  the  face  of  defeat,  to  announce  a  growing 
devotion  to  the  fight  for  a  reduction  of  taxation  upon  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  I  beg  you  to  listen  closely  while  I  present  my  views.  .  .  .2 

Hoke  Smith  had  first  advocated  tariff  reform  in  the  national 
election  of  1884,  and  he  spoke  for  tariff  reform  in  every  national 
election  from  1884  to  1892.*  He  became  the  leader  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  forces  in  Georgia,  and  used  his  influence  and  his  paper,  the 
Atlanta  Journal,  to  secure  the  endorsement  of  Cleveland  as  the 
Democratic  nominee  in  1892.  In  his  attack  upon  the  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution,  which  endorsed  David  B.  Hill  for  the  Democratic  nomi¬ 
nation,  Smith  is  said  to  have  called  the  Constitution  the  “Hillstitu- 
tion.”  There  were  two  factions  in  the  Georgia  Democratic  State 
Convention  in  1892:  those  in  favor  of  Cleveland  and  those  op- 

*Mr.  Grantbam,  an  alumnus  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  is  now  a  grad¬ 
uate  student  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

1.  Robert  Preston  Brooks,  “Hoke  Smith,”  in  Dictionary  of  American  Biogra¬ 
phy,  XVII,  282. 

2.  Hoke  Smith,  The  Tariff  and  the  Georgia  Farmer.  A  pamphlet  address 
delivered  in  Athens,  Georgia  at  the  Northeast  Georgia  Fair,  November  9,  1888 
(n.  p.,  cir.  1891),  3-5. 

3.  Allen  D.  Candler  and  Clement  A.  Evens,  eds.,  Georgia,  Comprising  Sketches 
of  Counties,  Towns,  Events,  Institutions,  and  Persons,  Arranged  in  Cyclopedic 
Form  (AUanta,  1906),  III,  316. 
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Sosed  to  him.  Smith,  a  delegate  from  Fulton  County,  was  in- 
uencial  in  getting  the  convention  to  approve  Cleveland’s  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  platform  of  the  Georgia  Convention  declared 
in  favor  of  tariff  reform,  free  coinage  of  silver  (which  Smith  was 
definitely  opposed  to),  economy  in  the  expense  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  more  control  of  railroads.* 

Despite  the  efforts  of  Tammany  Hall  and  Hill,  the  Democratic 
National  Convention,  meeting  at  Chicago  on  June  21,  1892, 
nominated  Grover  Cleveland  on  the  first  ballot.  The  convention 
denounced  the  McKinley  Tariff  Act,  and  dodged  the  silver  issue, 
as  had  the  Republicans  in  their  convention.  Tariff  was  made  the 
issue.  The  Republicans  later  came  out  for  unlimited  coinage  of 
silver,  but  it  was  impossible  for  the  Democrats  to  do  likewise, 
because  of  Cleveland’s  opposition.  In  the  long  run  the  silver 
Democrats  supported  Qeveland.  In  spite  of  the  Republican 
strategy,  Cleveland  defeated  Harrison  in  November,  to  earn  a 
second  trip  to  the  White  House.® 

Lawyer  Smith  first  met  Grover  Cleveland  during  the  Piedmont 
Exposition  in  1889.  He  formed  a  “strong  personal  attachment” 
for  Cleveland,  and  was  in  correspondence  with  him  afterwards.® 
So  conspicuous  a  campaign  as  Smith  waged  for  Cleveland  and 
tariff  reform  in  Georgia  did  not  go  unnoticed.  In  a  letter  to 
Secretary  of  State  appointee  Gresham  in  February,  1893,  the 
President-elect  said:  “I  have  settled,  I  think,  on  five  members  of 
the  Cabinet.  I  mean  to  have  Carlisle  for  the  Treasury  —  Lamont 
for  War  —  Bissell  of  Buffalo,  one  of  my  oldest  friends  and  former 
partner,  for  Postmaster-General,  and  Hoke  Smith  of  Georgia  (a 
very  able  representative  of  the  new  and  progressive  South)  for 
Interior.”^  It  seems  probable  that  Justice  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  who 
had  served  as  Secretary  of  Interior  in  Qeveland’s  first  Cabinet, 
had  much  to  do  with  Smith’s  appointment.  He  is  said  to  have 
urged  Smith’s  selection.® 

On  February  23,  1893,  the  New  York  Nation  declared  that 
“The  selection  of  Hoke  Smith  of  Georgia  .  .  .  will  surprise  the 
general  public,  which  has  not  become  familiar  with  even  his 
name,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  its  wisdom  will  be  vindicated  long 

4.  Walter  O.  Cooper,  The  Story  of  Georgia  (New  York,  1938),  III.  337-338. 
See  also  Josephus  Daniels,  Editor  in  Politico  (Chapel  Hill,  1941),  181-182. 

5.  James  Ford  Rhodes,  History  of  the  United  Stateo  from  Hayes  to  McKinley, 
1877-1896  (New  York,  1919),  383-384,  390-392. 

6.  See  Appleton’s  Cyclopaedia  and  Register  of  Important  Erents  of  the  Tear 
1898  (New  York,  1894),  XVIII,  736.  Clt^  hereafter  as  Appleton’s  Cyclopaedia. 
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before  the  close  of  the  Administration.”  The  Nation  stated  fur¬ 
ther  that  Smith  was  a  leading  lawyer  of  his  state,  that  he  had 
“never  been  a  spoils-seeker,  and  has  refused  many  opportunities 
of  securing  office.”  In  politics,  according  to  the  Nation,  he  had 
been  associated  with  the  progressive  side,  and  had  won  many 
fights  against  the  reactionaries  and  Bourbons  of  his  city  and  state. 
His  appointment  was  characterized  as  being  “specially  signifi¬ 
cant  as  the  first  appointment  to  high  official  position  by  either 

Eof  a  Southern  man  who  has  no  connection  with  the  ante- 
n  period.”  In  general  his  designation  was  heralded  as  a 
promising  sign  that  the  South  was  once  again  taking  its  place 
m  the  conduct  of  the  federal  government.  It  was  considered 
a  good  omen  by  some  that  this  ^uthemer  had  no  recollection  of 
the  slavery  era,  and  that  he  had  publicly  declared  his  belief  that 
abolition  of  slavery  was  of  great  benefit  to  all.  His  choice  was 
proclaimed  as  a  sign  of  the  revivification  of  the  Democratic  party, 
and  “a  sign  of  the  times  only  second  to  the  selection  of  Judge 
Gresham  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  equally  full  of  promise  for 
the  future.”*  An  interesting  coincidence  is  the  fact  that  the  last 
Georgian  to  serve  in  the  cabinet,  Howell  Q)bb  (Buchanan’s  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Treasury),  was  related  to  Smith  by  the  latter’s  marriage 
to  the  daughter  of  Howell’s  brother,  Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb. 

Hoke  Smith  was  bom  in  Newton,  North  Carolina  on  Septem¬ 
ber  2,  1855.  His  parents,  Hosea  Hildreth  Smith  and  Mary  Brent 
(Hoke)  Smith  were  both  of  Revolutionary  ancestry.  His  father 
was  bom  in  New  Hampshire,  and  was  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin 
College.  In  1850  Hosea  Smith  migrated  to  Newton,  North  Caro¬ 
lina  to  become  President  of  Catawba  College.  Six  years  later  he 
was  made  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  It  was  apparently  during  the  early  years  at 
Newton  that  he  met  and  married  Mary  Hoke,  daughter  of  a 

f)rominent  North  Carolina  family,  and  sister  of  Robert  Hoke, 
ater  renowned  as  one  of  North  Carolina’s, outstanding  generals 
in  the  Civil  War.^*  Professor  Smith  gave  up  his  position  at  the 
University  during  Reconstmction  and  moved  his  family  to  Lin- 
colnton.  North  Carolina;  he  established  a  private  school  there  in 
1868.  In  1872  he  went  to  Atlanta  to  become  associated  with  the 
public  school  system  in  that  growing  young  city.^' 

9.  The  Nation  (New  York),  February  23,  1893. 

10.  See  article  on  “Hoke  Smith”  in  Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  XVII, 

2o0'281. 
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Young  Hoke,  who  had  received  his  mother’s  family  name,  did 
not  receive  much  formal  schooling.  He  did  go  to  school  in 
Chapel  Hill,  and  was  fortunate  in  having  a  father  well-prepared 
to  instruct  him.  It  appiears  that  Hoke  obtained  the  bulk  of  his 
early  training  through  the  informal  teaching  of  his  educator- 
father.  However,  he  possessed  a  good  mind,  and  seemed  to  be 
little  handicapped  by  his  lack  of  formal  education.  After  the 
Smith  family  moved  to  Atlanta,  seventeen-year-old  Smith  be^an 
studying  law  in  the  offices  of  Collier,  Mynatt,  and  Collier,  a  firm 
located  in  that  city.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  the  next  year.** 
He  immediately  entered  into  the  practice  of  law  in  Atlanta;  his 
hard  work  and  ability  to  profit  by  experience  soon  caused  him 
to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  up-and-coming  young  lawyers. 
In  a  few  years  he  had  come  to  be  known  as  a  corporation  lawyer, 
and  was  being  hired  by  railroad  companies  and  municipal  bodies 
to  conduct  negotiations.  In  1893,  he  was  called  “one  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  in  the  South,  .  .  .  [deriving!  a  lai^e  income  from  his 
practice.”** 

Smith  entered  politics  at  the  age  of  twenty.  By  the  time  he 
was  twenty-one,  he  was  chairman  of  the  Fulton  County  Demo¬ 
cratic  Executive  Committee.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  State  Convention  in  1882,  and  was  chairman  of  the  State 
Convention  that  nominated  Northen  for  Governor  in  1890.** 
Hoke  Smith  also  assumed  a  prominent  part  in  Atlanta  civil  and 
social  life.  He  was  President  of  the  Young  Men’s  Library,  1881- 
1883,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Atlanta  Board  of  Education. 
On  December  19,  1883,  he  married  Birdie  Cobb,  daughter  of 
General  Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb.*® 

In  1887  Smith,  who  had  done  quite  well  in  the  law  practice 
financially,  bought  the  controlling  interest  in  the  Atlanta  Joitmal. 
The  Joitmal  had  been  founded  as  an  afternoon  paper  in  1883 
by  a  lawyer  named  E.  F.  Hoge,  and  was  very  small  and  local  in 
character  at  the  time  Smith  took  it  over.  He  reorganized  it,  ac¬ 
quired  competent  editorial  writers,  and  used  it  to  build  up  a  fol¬ 
lowing  for  liberal  and  reform  movements.  Some  said  that  it  was 
due  to  the  JoumaVs  influence  that  Smith  was  invited  to  the  Cabi¬ 
net,  and  the  paper  was  known  as  “a  Cleveland  and  tariff-reform 
organ”  at  the  time  of  his  appointment.  The  JoumoTs  fight  for 

12.  Dictionary  oj  American  Biography,  XVII,  281. 

13.  Appletone’  Cyclopaedia,  XVIII,  736. 

14.  Ibid;  Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  XVII,  281. 
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tariff  reform  and  sound  money  during  the  nineties  was  unmis¬ 
takably  the  policy  of  Hoke  Smith.^®  Josephus  Daniels,  the  “Tar 
Heel  Editor,”  writes  of  having  met  “Henry  Grady  and  Hoke 
Smith,  the  two  bright  stars  among  the  younger  journalists  of  the 
South,”  on  his  trip  to  the  Atlanta  Exposition  in  1889.^^  Smith 
continued  to  control  the  Atlanta  Journal  until  1900.  In  brief  this 
was  the  background  of  the  thirty-seven  year  old  lawyer  and  pub¬ 
lisher  who  entered  the  Cabinet  of  Grover  Cleveland  in  1893. 

II 

On  March  4,  1893  Grover  Cleveland  was  inaugurated  for  the 
second  time  to  the  presidency  of  the  United  States.  One  of  those 
who  braved  the  snow  to  hear  the  new  President  deilver  the  most 
serious  and  dignified  speech  since  Lincoln’s  second  term  inaugu¬ 
ration  address  was  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Hon. 
Hoke  Smith.^® 

In  an  article  appearing  in  The  Revieiv  of  Reviews  for  April, 
1893,  the  new  cabinet  was  not  inappropriately  termed  a  cabinet 
of  lawyers.  Their  best  qualification  in  the  opinion  of  the  author 
of  this  article  was  that  they  were  “men  of  uncommonly  fine 
physique,  and  can  easily  outlive  their  sentence  of  four  years  at 
hard  work.”  The  article,  which  was  written  by  Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son,  proceeded  to  analyze  each  of  the  members  quite  critically, 
and  in  this  analysis  young  Smith  did  not  fare  so  well.  According 
to  Wilson,  “Mr.  Smith  is  not  suspected  of  knowing  more  than 
enough  law  to  serve  the  practical  purposes  of  his  professional 
engagements  from  day  to  day.”  His  case  “is  a  familiar  story  at 
the  American  bar;  .  .  .  .”  He  was  depicted  as  having  gone  to 
the  bar  with  a  small  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  law;  once 
admitted  to  practice,  however,  “he  made  an  eager,  astute,  unre¬ 
mitting,  successful  effort  to  get  business.”  Wilson  said  further 
that  Smith  had  devoted  himself  particularly  to  anti-corporation 
law,  representing  anybody,  and  presently  everybody  with  a  griev¬ 
ance  against  any  railroad;  finally  he  began  to  be  employed  by 
corporations.  By  this  time,  it  was  said,  he  had  added  to  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  case  side  of  law,  and  had  developed  ability  as  a 

16.  Lucian  Lamar  Knieht,  Oeorgia’a  Landmark*,  Memorials  and  Legends 
(Atlanta,  1914),  II,  752-753;  Appletons’  Cyclopaedia,  XVIII,  736;  Dictionary 
of  American  Biography,  XVII,  281 ;  Who’s  Who  in  America,  19S0  S1,  XVI,  2047. 

17.  Josephus  Daniels,  Tar  Heel  Editor  (Chapel  Hill,  1939),  382-383. 

18.  The  Nation,  March  9,  1893. 
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speaker.*®  In  addition  to  these  remarks  concerning  Smith,  Wilson 
said  that  Qeveland  had  depended  upon  the  judgement  of  others 
in  selecting  Smith,  this  being  contrary  to  the  selection  of  the 
other  cabinet  members.  “Neither  the  country  nor  Mr.  Cleveland 
know  him  when  he  was  selected,”  in  Wilson’s  opinion.®®  “It  may 
be,”  he  wrote,  “that  Mr.  Smith  will  do  what  he  is  directed  to  do 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  'Let  us  hope  that  such  will 
be  the  arrangement,  . . .  .”®* 

In  an  administration  faced  with  the  problems  of  tariff  reform 
and  monetary  matters,  as  well  as  with  continuing  decreases  in 
farm  prices  and  increases  in  bankruptcy,  no  department,  unless 
it  was  that  of  the  Treasury,  could  have  discredited  the  adminis¬ 
tration  so  quickly  or  so  easily  as  the  Interior  Department.  A  na¬ 
tional  periodical  summarized  the  problems  of  the  administration 
in  1893,  when  it  stated  that  “the  public  questions  which  now 
press  for  solution  lie  within  the  fields  of  the  Treasury  and  of  the 
Interior.”®® 

Life  in  Washington  was  extremely  pleasant  for  the  Smiths. 
Mrs.  Smith  soon  became  known  as  one  of  the  truly  Southern 
hostesses  in  the  city.®®  But  it  became  apparent  to  Smith  that 
social  amenities  would  have  to  take  second-place  to  his  job.  He 
learned  that  “the  Interior  Department  touched  every  part  of  the 
country.”  In  the  early  days,  it  had  been  concerned  mainly  with 
the  public  lands  and  the  Indians.  In  1893  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  stretched  to  the  Public  Lands,  Indian  Affairs,  Pen¬ 
sions,  Patents,  the  Census,  the  Geological  Survey,  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Bureau,  Bureau  of  Railroads,  the  territories.  National  Parks, 
certain  eleemosynary  institutions  (near  Washington),  distribu¬ 
tion  of  public  documents,  the  architecture  of  the  capitol,  and  the 
Nicaraguan  Canal.®* 

In  the  routine  administration  of  his  office,  there  was  little  to 
distinguish  Hoke  Smith’s  service  from  that  of  his  predecessors. 
In  fact,  much  of  the  work  would  have  been  done  whether  there 
was  a  Secretary  or  not.  For  example,  the  eleventh  census  was 

19.  Woodrow  Wilson,  “Mr.  Cleveland's  Cabinet,”  In  The  Revievo  of  Bevietce, 
VII  (April,  1893),  287,  291-292. 

20.  The  Review  of  Reviews,  VII,  291-292.  Apparently  Wilson  was  not  aware 
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meeting  at  the  Piedmont  Exposition  in  1889. 
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completed  during  his  tenure  of  office.^®  In  1895,  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  reported  that  the  total  number  of  children 
enrolled  in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  the  country  was 
15,530,268,  or  22.88%  of  the  population.  Sbcty-five  institutions 
had  been  established  under  the  Morrill  Act.^®  The  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Documents  prepared  an  elaborate  review  of  the  pub¬ 
lications  and  their  handling.  Secretary  Smith  stated  in  his  1895 
report  that  no  work  had  been  done  on  the  Nicaraguan  Canal 
since  August,  1893,  due  to  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  Nica¬ 
ragua  Canal  Construction  Company Such  was  the  diversity 
in  the  administration  of  the  Department  of  Interior. 

Ill 

It  was  in  connection  with  Indian  affairs,  the  conservation  of 
the  public  lands,  and  the  Pension  Bureau  that  Smith  achieved 
noticeable  success.  In  1895  there  were  161  Indian  Reservations 
in  the  United  States.*®  Most  of  the  unsettled  land  belonged  to 
the  Indians  at  the  time  of  Smith’s  entry  into  the  cabinet.  There 
was  the  problem  of  the  moral  responsibility  of  the  government 
to  the  Indians  as  against  the  demands  of  the  land-hungry  public, 
which  was  constantly  pressing  to  enter  the  unopened  lands.  In 
addition,  the  problems  of  Indian  education,  citizenship,  and  wel¬ 
fare  were  profound  ones.  Smith  urged  a  vigorous  jjolicy  of  fair 
treatment  for  the  Indians.  He  advocated  that  “the  allotments 
[of  land]  should  be  made  to  the  Indians  in  severalty  for  the  good 
of  the  Indians,  for  the  advancement  of  the  Indians,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  land  connected  with  the  Indian  Reservation 
to  satisfy  the  insatiable  desire  of  border  men  who  obtain  it  fre¬ 
quently,  not  for  homes,  but  for  speculation.”  “While  I  would 
not  recommend  action  which  could  take  .  .  .  one  foot  of  land 
which  belongs  to  them,  still,  .  .  .  there  can  be  scarcely  any  doubt 
that  the  time  has  about  been  reached  when  the  United  States 
must  preserve  law  and  order  throughout  the  Indian  Territory; 


25.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Being  Part  of  the  Meesage  and 
Documente  Communicated  to  the  Two  Houses  of  Congress  at  the  Beginning  of 
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While  recognizing  the  importance  of  education  for  the  Indians 
both  on  and  off  the  reservation.  Smith  did  not  consider  it  to  be 
as  important  as  the  business  management  of  the  reservation.  He 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  Indians  should  be  required  to  be  self- 
supporting,  and  not  just  recipients  of  government  generosity. 
“To  make  all  possible  progress,”  he  said,  “it  is  necessary  that  each 
reservation  and  the  Indians  upon  it  should  be  treated  with  a  view 
to  the  possibilities  of  the  reservation  and  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try.”®®  He  proposed  that  the  agent  upon  each  reservation  as¬ 
sign  land  to  each  Indian  just  as  soon  as  he  was  ready  and  willing 
to  take  charge  of  it.  At  the  time  of  this  proposition  (1895)  In¬ 
dians  became  citizens  upon  receiving  their  allotment  of  land,  and 
land  was  alloted  to  them  only  when  the  reservation  was  opened 
for  settlement,  which  was  a  logical  plan.  Secretary  Smith 
wanted  to  give  the  Indians  land  when  they  were  individually 
ready  for  it,  and  to  withhold  citizenship  until  each  Indian  was 
settled  upon  his  homestead  (prior  to  the  opening  of  the  land)  and 
self-supporting.  “Indeed,  when  citizenship  is  conferred  upon 
him  the  Government  ought  to  let  him  alone  and  leave  him  to 
take  his  place  .  .  .  giving  him  no  more  help  than  is  accorded  to 
other  citizens.”®^ 

In  dealing  with  the  Indians,  Smith  felt  that  a  sort  of  noble 
zeal  was  needed;  “something  of  the  missionary  should  be  in  the 
heart  of  every  employee  at  an  Indian  agency  or  Indian  school.”®® 
In  describing  Indian  affairs  in  his  1894  report,  the  Secretary 
stated  that  “the  work  of  the  Indian  Bureau  becomes  more  inter¬ 
esting.  ...  Its  task  is  that  of  developing  a  people  no  longer 
savage,  but  still  far  from  civilized,  into  being  fit  for  American 
Citizenship  and  capable  of  self-support.”®® 

Smith  recommended  that  the  Indian  service  be  placed  under 
three  commissioners,  instead  of  one.  This  board  should  consist 
of  two  civilians,  from  different  political  parties,  plus  one  army 
officer.®^  He  was  desirious  of  developing  a  permanent,  non¬ 
partisan  Indian  service,  to  be  administered  by  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  board.  The  tenure  of  an  Indian  agent  was  to  be  con¬ 
ditioned  upon  faithful  discharge  of  duties,  according  to  this  plan. 
The  classified  service  was  to  extend  to  all  subordinate  positions. 

30.  Interior  Report  for  1895,  I,  iil-iv. 
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He  advised  that  the  Indian  Commissioners  should  be  empowered 
to  sell,  from  time  to  time,  portions  of  the  reservations,  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  President  being  obtained  first.  The  revenue  from 
these  sales  was  to  be  used  for  improvements  of  the  remaining 
lands,  for  agricultural  implements,  and  for  cattle  for  the  In- 
dians.*® 

In  the  matter  of  Indian  education.  Smith  considered  vocational 
direction  to  be  most  important.  He  recognized  the  fact  that  the 
Indian  children  must  be  absorbed  eventually  by  the  public  schools 
of  their  respective  states.  His  report  for  1895  stated  that  efforts 
had  been  made  during  the  past  year  to  place  certain  Indian  child¬ 
ren  in  such  schools.®®  He  advocated  that  the  local  superintendents 
and  teachers  hold  office  during  competent  service,  and  should 
in  no  sense  be  involved  in  politics.  In  1893,  he  advocated  that  a 
plan  should  be  adopted,  through  conference  between  the  civil  service 
commission  and  the  general  superintendent  of  the  schools,  providing 
for  examination  for  teachers  to  be  held  in  various  localities  by  the 
local  superintendent  and  by  others  engaged  in  school  work;  but  even 
then  the  experience  of  the  applicant  as  a  teacher  should  be  estimated, 
and  should  count  full  as  much  as  the  mere  technical  examination  which 
may  be  provided.87 

Perhaps  the  event  for  which  Smith’s  administration  is  best 
known  was  the  opening  of  the  Cherokee  strip  in  Oklahoma, 
known  as  the  “Cherokee  Outlet.”  This  stupendous  project  was 
marked  by  the  inrush  of  approximately  150,000  settlers  in  1893. 
By  congressional  act  of  March  3,  1893,  provision  was  made  for 
disp>osing  of  the  six  and  one-half  million  acres  of  this  territory. 
A  contract  was  signed  with  the  Indians  on  May  17,  1893.  The 
act  of  March  3  contained  a  provision  not  found  in  any  previous 
one,  namely:  that  “no  person  shall  be  permitted  to  occupy  or 
enter  upon  any  of  the  lands  herein  referred  to,  except  in  the  man¬ 
ner  prescribed  by  the  proclamation  of  the  President  opening  the 
same  to  settlement.”  The  President’s  proclamation  for  disposal 
of  the  “Cherokee  Outlet”  appeared  on  August  19,  1893.®® 

After  the  President’s  Proclamation,  it  was  left  to  the  Interior 
Department  to  carry  into  effect  the  actual  distribution  of  this 
sixty-mile  stretch  of  Northern  Oklahoma.  In  order  to  prevent 
a  repetition  of  the  fraud  and  inadequacy  of  the  system  used  in 
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opening  the  first  lands  in  Oklahoma,  in  1889,  the  department 
devised  the  plan  of  establishing  boothes  on  the  outlet  to  issue 
certificates  of  claim  to  the  settlers.  At  high  noon  on  September 
16,  1893,  the  “Cherokee  Outlet”  was  opened.  One  hundred 
thousand  requests  were  made  for  certificates;  20,000  persons  gath¬ 
ered  at  one  booth.  The  Homestead  acts  were  followed  in  settling 
this  land.®®  On  September  17,  1893,  the  following  description  of 
the  opening  appeared  in  the  New  York  World:  “The  Cherokee 
Strip  was  opened  yesterday,  and  150,000  pe^le  rushed  madly 
into  it  in  a  race  for  farms  and  fortunes.  .  .  .  This  strip  is  nearly 
the  last  government  possession  to  be  opened  for  settlement.”*® 
It  is  noteworthy  that  with  the  opening  of  this  great  territory, 
an  area  was  added  to  the  public  domain  larger  than  some  of  the 
states.  The  general  efficiency  and  improvement  of  the  Smith 
plan  over  earlier  Interior  systems  for  allocation  of  public  land 
are  worthy  of  mention. 

The  year  1893  proved  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  period  of 
reservation  reduction.  The  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes  re¬ 
leased  land  in  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  reservations.  Under 
the  act  of  March  3,  1893,  which  provided  for  granting  allotments 
in  severalty  (of  80  acres)  to  the  Indians,  175,000  acres  of  the 
Kickapoo  Reservation  were  opened  to  settlement.  Numerous  ad¬ 
ditional  agreements  were  made  with  various  tribes  for  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  their  lands.*^ 

The  act  of  March  3,  1893  ^so  provided  for  the  appointment 
of  three  commissioners  by  the  President  to  negotiate  with  the 
Cherokee,  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  Creek,  and  Seminole  Indian 
tribes  to  extinguish  their  tribal  title  to  their  lands,  by  allotment 
or  division  among  the  Indians.*®  President  Cleveland  was  highly 
desirous  that  the  tribal  government  of  these  Indians  be  replaced 
by  territorial  government.*®  Therefore,  he  appointed  what  came 
to  be  known  as  the  “Dawes  Commission,”  to  deal  with  the  so- 
called  five  civilized  tribes.  The  members  of  the  commission  were 
Henry  L.  Dawes,  of  Massachusetts;  Archibald  S.  McKennon,  of 
Arkansas;  and  Meredith  K.  Kidd,  of  Indiana.  Dawes  was  made 
chairman  of  the  commission.** 

39.  Ihid. 

40.  Quoted  from  the  New  York  Wortd  in  the  Chatham  Record  (Plttgboro, 
North  Carolina),  September  21,  1803,  p.  2. 

41.  Eaeeeutive  Document*  189S,  XIII,  xx-xxi. 

42.  Ibid.,  XIII,  xxll. 

43.  Robert  McElroy,  Orover  Cleveland — The  Man  and  the  Statesman  (New 
York  and  London,  1023),  I.  237-238. 

44.  Raecutive  Document*  J89S,  XIII,  xxll. 
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In  its  report  for  1893,  the  Dawes  Commission  urged  that  the 
United  States  extend  its  laws  over  the  territory  of  the  five  tribes 
with  which  it  was  dealing.  The  Commission  reported  that  it  had 
been  impossible  to  keep  white  intruders  from  the  reservations, 
due  to  the  thickly  settled  regions  near  them.  In  the  Chickasaw 
Nation  alone,  they  reported  the  presence  of  49,000  whites  —  to 
only  3,000  Indians.  It  should  be  remembered  that  tribal  govern¬ 
ments  were  in  existence  in  these  five  reservations,  and  that  the 
governments  of  these  nations  were  not  directly  controlled  by 
the  United  States.  Further,  railroads  had  traversed  some  of 
these  reservations,  and  civilization  had  crossed  over  their  borders. 
The  Dawes  Commission  stated  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
must  be  made  applicable  for  the  protection  of  the  Indians.^®  In 
the  Dawes  Commission  report  of  1895,  it  was  declared  that  the 
tribal  governments  had  come  under  the  control  of  mixed  bloods 
and  adopted  citizens,  and  in 

short,  almost  everything  of  tribal  property  in  which  every  citizen 
Indian  has  of  right  an  equal  share  has,  if  of  any  value  been  appropriat¬ 
ed  to  the  use  and  gain  of  the  few,  while  the  real  full  blood  has  been 
left  destitute  and  crowded  out  upon  the  mountains  and  unproductive 
land,  to  take  care  of  himself  as  best  he  can.^e 

In  spite  of  prolonged  and  vigorous  efforts,  the  Dawes  Com¬ 
mission  was  conspicious  in  its  failure  to  induce  the  Indians  to  make 
a  treaty  giving  up  their  lands,  at  least  during  Smith’s  secretary¬ 
ship.  In  1895  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  resolved  “That  tne 
proposition  submitted  to  the  Choctaw  General  Council  now  in 
session  does  not  meet  with  the  approval  in  our  conference  or  the 
consent  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  people  at  large.”*’  Sec¬ 
retary  Smith  was  in  hearty  agreement  with  the  President  that  it 
was  best  to  extend  the  laws  of  the  United  States  over  these  tribal 
lands.  He  approved  of  the  Dawes  Commission’s  recommenda¬ 
tions,  which  were  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
over  these  territories,  to  determine  in  the  United  States  courts 
the  most  complicated  questions,  and  to  institute  democratic  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  areas  inhabited  by  the  five  civilized  tribes.**  It 
appears  that  the  concurrence  of  policy  by  the  President,  the  Com¬ 
mission,  and  Secretary  Smith  played  a  part  in  the  earlier  reduc¬ 
tion  of  these  reservations,  even  though  their  extinction  was  not 
accomplished  by  1896. 

45.  Executive  Documents  189S,  XIII,  xxil. 

46.  Interior  Report  for  1895,  I,  Ixxxvii. 
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IV 

Hoke  Smith’s  administration  was  characterized  by  a  rapid 
diminution  of  the  public  lands,  and  by  an  awakening  of  the  reali¬ 
zation  that  the  public  lands,  forests,  and  parks  would  have  to  be 
conserved  if  they  were  to  last  for  any  length  of  time  and  if 
maximum  benefit  should  be  obtained  from  them.  In  his  report 
of  1893',  Secretary  disclosed  that  a  total  of  11,891,144 

acres  of  the  public  land  had  been  disposed  of  during  the  year: 
1,404,959  acres  through  cash  sales,  10,396,727  acres  by  miscel¬ 
laneous  entries,  and  89,458  acres  of  Indian  lands.  The  total  cash 
receipts  amounted  to  $4,479,734.  Forty-three  thousand,  six  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty-four  agricultural  patents  were  issued  during  the 
year,  granting  about  6,989,440  acres  of  land.^®  Under  Congres¬ 
sional  grants  to  railroads,  58,161,894  acres  had  been  certified  and 
patented  under  these  grants  prior  to  March  3,  1893.  Between 
March  3,  1893  and  December  3,  1896,  approximately  25,000,000 
additional  acres  of  the  public  lands  were  granted  to  twenty  rail¬ 
roads,  ranging  from  the  Alabama  and  Chattanooga,  in  Alabama, 
to  the  Oregon  and  California,  in  Oregon.®® 

In  his  report  for  1893,  Secretary  Smith  recommended  that  Con¬ 
gress  adopt  a  plan  whereby  the  ownership  of  land  might  be  de¬ 
termined  prior  to  the  time  the  public  lands  were  opened  to  set¬ 
tlement.®^ 

In  1895  there  remained  600,000,000  acres  of  vacant  public  land, 
most  of  which  was  arid.®^  The  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1891 
provided  that  right  of  way  over  the  public  lands  would  be  granted 
for  the  construction  of  canals,  ditches,  and  reservoirs.  In  1893 
Smith  stated  that  109  applications  had  been  received  during  that 
year  from  individuals  and  corporations,  and  that  this  branch  was 
steadily  increasing.  “The  importance  of  the  law  is  manifest,”  he 
said,  “inducing  the  construction  of  irrigating  canals,  ditches, 
and  storage  reservoirs,  causing  the  arid  lands  to  become  produc¬ 
tive  and  their  settlement  extended,  and  thus  increasing  the  wealth 
and  resources  of  the  country.”®* 

The  Carey  Act  of  August  18,  1894  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  Interior,  with  the  President’s  approval,  to  enter  into  agreements 

49.  Executive  Document*  1895,  XIII,  ill. 

50.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Being  Part  of  the  Mestage  and 
Document*  Communicated  to  the  Two  Hou*e*  of  Congre**  at  the  Beginning  of 
the  Second  Se**ion  of  the  Fifty-Fourth  Congre**  (Washington,  1896),  I,  xiL 
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with  states  in  which  desert  land  belonging  to  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  was  located,  providing  that  such  land,  not  exceeding  loo,- 
000,000  acres  jjer  state,  should  be  donated  and  patented  to  the 
state.  The  condition  attached  to  the  gift  of  this  desert  territory 
was  the  reclamation  and  settlement  of  the  land  by  the  states.  The 
act  provided  that  the  title  to  the  land  should  not  pass  from  the 
United  States  until  this  condition  was  fulfilled.  This  act  failed 
to  achieve  the  expected  results  due  to  the  fact  that  it  did  not  give 
the  states  sufficient  control  over  the  land  to  enable  them  to  re¬ 
claim  it.  Since  the  land  to  be  reclaimed  was  the  only  security 
most  of  the  states  could  offer  for  the  repayment  of  money  bor¬ 
rowed  to  improve  the  lands,  and  since  the  states  did  not  have 
title  to  this  land,  it  was  hard  to  induce  capital  to  accept  the  risks.®^ 
Since  the  states  had  control  of  the  source  of  water  for  irrigation 
purposes  (non-navigable  streams).  Smith  advised  that  the  lands 
be  placed  “under  the  direct  control  of  the  states  in  which  they 
lie,  under  such  restrictions  and  limitations  as  will  insure  their 
reclamation  for  the  benefit  of  actual  settlers.”®® 

One  of  the  first  changes  Smith  made  in  connection  with  the 
General  Land  Office  was  the  abolition  of  the  rule  prohibiting 
any  former  employee  in  the  service  of  the  government  from  ap¬ 
pearing  as  attorney,  council,  or  agent  in  the  prosecution  or  de¬ 
fense  of  any  case'  arising  in  the  General  Land  Office,  within  two 
years  of  such  governmental  service.  This  rule  was  predicated 
upon  section  190  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  which  prohibited  any 
“officer,  clerk,  or  employe”  from  prosecuting  any  claim  against 
the  United  States  within  two  years  of  government  service.  Smith 
interpreted  the  term  “claim,”  as  used  in  this  statute,  to  apply 
only  to  money  demands— not  to  land  department  cases.®® 

Another  change  of  note  instigated  by  Hoke  Smith  in  the  Land 
Office  was  the  creation  of  a  three-man  board  to  serve  as  a  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  numerous  land  case  appeals  from  the  General 
Land  Office.  Previous  to  1895,  the  Assistant  Attorney-General 
for  the  Interior  Department  had  handled  these  appeals;  but  the 
task  had  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  one  man  could  not  possibly 
do  justice  in  reviewing  all  the  cases.  The  board  that  Smith  insti¬ 
tuted  was  in  reality  only  a  stop-gap  measure,  since  the  decisions 
rendered  by  it  were  not  always  final.  Therefore,  he  recom- 

54.  Interior  Report  lor  189S,  I,  xyill. 
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mended  the  creation  in  the  General  Land  Office  of  a  permanent 
three-man  board  of  examiners  to  which  cases  should  be  referred 
for  final  decision.®^  Although  the  President  approved  this  plan. 
Congress  did  not  take  appropriate  action  during  Smith’s  term. 

The  report  of  the  Interior  Department  for  1895  indicated  that 
1,557  niore  cases  had  been  decided  from  March  4,  1893  to  Novem¬ 
ber  I,  1896  than  for  the  same  period  of  the  preceding  adminis¬ 
tration.  The  issues  pending  before  the  land  and  law  branches 
of  the  department  exceeded  in  money  value  and  number  of  cases 
those  under  consideration  by  any  court  of  last  resort  in  the 
United  States.  From  these  disclosures,  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
Interior  Department  was  expanding  very  rapidly,  and  assuming 
a  role  of  great  importance  in  the  executive  department.®* 

The  Geological  Survey  was  reorganized  during  the  first  year 
of  Smith’s  administration,  due  to  a  cut  in  the  appropriation  for 
the  Survey  for  1892-1893  from  $596,000  for  the  previous  year 
to  $376,000.®*  In  spite  of  this  cut,  the  Geological  Survey  con¬ 
tinued  its  usual  work,  and  in  1894,  Secretary  Smith  advised  that 
the  survey  of  the  public  lands  be  placed  under  the  direction  of 
the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey.  The  existing  method  of 
surveying  the  public  land  called  for  private  contracts,  and  was 
exceedingly  slow  and  subject  to  partisanship.  Following  this 
recommendation,  the  Secretary  offered  the  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  abolishing  the  offices  of  surveyors-general  and  placing  the 
survey  of  public  lands  under  the  Geological  Survey.®® 

The  third  session  of  the  Fifty-third  Congress  appropriated 
$200,000  for  commencing  a  survey  and  subdivision  of  the  lands 
of  the  remaining  Indian  territory.  This  act  gave  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  the  option  of  intrusting  this  work  to  the  Director 
of  the  Geological  Survey  or  of  having  it  accomplished  through 
the  usual  contractual  system.  Pursuant  to  his  suggestion  of  the 
previous  year.  Smith  turned  the  work  over  to  the  Geological 
Survey.  In  describing  the  progress  of  the  work,  he  reported: 
“It  will  be  seen,  therefore  that  the  field  work  [surveying]  is  being 
carried  on  by  the  Geological  Survey  quite  as  economically  and 
far  more  thoroughly  and  efficiently  than  under  the  contract  sys¬ 
tem.”  At  the  same  time,  he  said,  without  additional  expense,  ac¬ 
curate  top>ographical  maps  of  the  country  were  being  prepared, 

57.  Interior  Report  for  2895,  I,  xvl. 
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which  would  normally  have  cost  the  government  $5.00  per  square 
mile.®^ 

Conservation  of  the  public  land  and  forests  seemed  to  have  had 
an  esp)ecially  strong  appeal  to  Smith,  Discussing  the  condition 
of  the  public  forests  in  1893,  he  declared: 

A  careful  examination  ...  of  the  several  laws  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  timber,  .  .  .  disclose  the  utter  inadequacy  of  legislation 
thus  far  enacted  to  provide  for  the  legitimate  procurement  of  public 
timber  to  supply  the  actual  necessities  of  the  people  dependent  thereon, 
to  aid  and  promote  settlement,  and  to  develop  the  natural  resources  of 
the  public  lands,  or  to  properly  protect  and  preserve  the  forests  for 
conservation  of  the  water  supply  and  the  needs  of  the  future.62 

Continuing,  Secretary  Smith  said:  “I  recommend  the  passage  of 
legislation  which  may  lay  the  foundation  for  a  wise,  comprehen¬ 
sive  forestry  system  to  be  applied  to  the  timber  upon  the  public 
lands  and  to  the  forest  reservations.”  He  urged  that  a  forestry 
commission  be  set  up  to  make  systematic  inspections  of  the  for¬ 
ests.  Further,  he  submitted  the  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  which 
provided  for  the  protection  of  national  parks,  forest  reservations, 
and  other  public  land  by  details  of  troops.  This  appears  to  have 
been  the  forerunner  of  the  modem  forest  ranger.®® 

An  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1891  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  to  issue  permits  for  cutting  timber.  Secretary  Smith 
regarded  this  as  special  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  a  few,  since 
the  permits  were  usually  given  to  corporations,  large  mining 
interests,  etc.  However,  he  believed  that  some  type  of  legisla¬ 
tion  was  necessary  in  order  that  the  Western  states,  which  re¬ 
quired  lumber  and  like  products,  could  develop.®*  Largely  due 
to  the  agitation  of  the  Interior  Department,  apparently,  a  bill 
was  introduced  by  Thomas  C.  McRae,  Chairman  of  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Lands,  in  1894.  The  McRae  Bill  passed  the 
House  on  December  17,  1894,  but  was  so  greatly  amended  as 
to  be  unrecognizable  from  its  original  state.®® 

The  McRae  Bill  was  never  passed,  but  two  additional  bills  con¬ 
cerning  the  public  forests  were  introduced  in  the  first  session  of 
the  Fifty-fourth  Congress.  One  was  a  bill  to  prevent  the  free  use 
of  timber  on  the  public  lands  for  commercial  use  and  other  pur- 

61.  Interior  Report  for  1895,  I.  zxxv-xxxvli. 
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poses,  while  the  second  was  to  protect  the  forests  on  the  public 
domain  from  destruction  by  fire.®® 

These  bills  were  not  passed  during  Smith’s  tenure  of  office, 
but  were  important  in  leading  to  subsequent  forest  conservation 
legislation. 

As  an  indication  of  awakening  interest  in  forest  conservation. 
Congress  passed  an  act  in  1896  appropriating  $25,000  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  an  investigation  and  report  of  a  national  forestry 
policy  for  the  forested  lands  of  the  United  States.  Smith  showed 
good  judgment  in  referring  this  matter  to  the  President  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  who  in  turn  appiointed  a  com¬ 
mission  of  five  members  to  make  a  detailed  study  and  repiort.  The 
Commission  commenced  work  July  2,  1896,  and  proceeded  to 
visit  all  forest  reservations  and  public  forests.  At  the  time  the 
Secretary’s  annual  report  was  submitted  that  year,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  was  in  the  process  of  preparing  its  report.®'^  In  March,  1896 
the  Nation  reported  that  “Secretary  Hoke  Smith’s  wise  action 
in  regard  to  forest  preservation  is  worthy  of  the  heartiest  com¬ 
mendation.”  Smith  has  “performed  a  genuine  public  service 
which  will  be  remembered  in  his  favor  long  after  he  has  passed 
out  of  office.”®* 

V 

Hoke  Smith  came  to  the  Cabinet  strongly  opposed  to  railroad 
combinations.  In  a  speech  in  1888,  he  had  been  outspoken  in 
condemning  railroad  trusts  in  Georgia.  “I  feel  no  hesitation,”  he 
said,  “in  declaring  my  opposition  to  the  temporarily  successful 
combination  which  has  been  made  of  the  railroads  in  Georgia. 
.  .  .  They  will  endeavor  to  parcel  out  our  State,  .  .  .  they  will 
simply  have  us  by  the  throat  and  we  will  be  helpless,  except  at 
their  will,  unless  we  hurl  them  to  the  ground.”®®  Smith’s  attitude 
on  the  railroads  did  not  change  with  his  entry  into  the  Cabinet. 

In  1893  Secretary  Smith  recommended  the  passage  of  legisla¬ 
tion  to  curb  railroad  discrimination  against  government  towns 
in  Oklahoma.  The  railroad  companies  had  shown  a  disposition 
to  favor  speculators’  towns  (those  established  by  speculators, 
who  had  obtained  land  by  buying  Indian  allotments)  as  against 
the  towns  founded  by  the  government  in  the  territories.  For 
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example,  the  trains  would  often  fail  to  stop  at  the  government 
towns,  while  making  regular  stops  at  the  towns  of  speculators.’® 

During  Smith’s  administration,  the  most  important  function  of 
the  Bureau  of  Railroads  was  the  determination  of  the  amounts 
due  the  government  under  the  provisions  of  the  Thurman  Act. 
The  railroads  affected  by  this  act  were  the  Union  Pacific,  Cen¬ 
tral  Pacific,  Western  Pacific,  Central  Branch  Pacific,  and  Sioux 
City  and  Pacific  Railroad  Companies.  The  Thurman  Act  was 
designed  to  force  these  railroads  to  carry  out  their  obligations 
made  by  the  passage  of  the  acts  of  1862  and  1864.” 

On  July  I,  1862,  Congress  passed  an  act  which  provided  for 
the  issuance  of  bonds  to  the  Union  Pacific,  Kansas  Pacific,  Cen¬ 
tral  Pacific,  Western  Pacific,  and  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  Companies.  These  bonds  constituted  a  first  mortgage  on 
these  roads,  and  were  dated  to  mature  on  January  i,  1898.  By 
the  act  of  July  2,  1864  the  first  act  was  amended  so  as  to  authorize 
these  railroads  to  issue  bonds  for  an  amount  not  exceeding  the 
amount  of  the  government  bonds,  and  with  the  same  date  of 
maturity  and  interest  rate.  The  lien  of  the  government  bonds  was 
made  subordinate  to  those  issued  by  the  companies,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  provisions  for  the  transport  of  mail,  govern¬ 
ment  supplies,  etc.’2  However,  these  acts  created  a  sinking  fund 
into  which  these  roads  were  required  to  pay  five  percent  of  their 
net  earnings.  This  fund  was  to  be  used  to  redeem  the  govern¬ 
ment  bonds. 

The  railroads  issued  $64,613,000  worth  of  bonds  under  the 
acts  of  1862  and  1864,  but  as  Smith  reported  in  1895,  these  bonds 
were  not  always  “of  e  en  tenor  and  date,  time  of  maturity”  with 
the  government  bonds,  as  was  prescribed  in  the  acts.  In  fact, 
a  bond  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  Company  matured  on  No¬ 
vember  1,  1895,  one  for  the  Central  Pacific  on  16  January,  1895, 
while  a  number  of  the  bonds  were  to  mature  in  1896,  and  all  prior 
to  January  i,  1899.  Due  to  the  failure  of  several  of  these  roads 
to  meet,  at  maturity,  the  interests  falling  due  on  the  various  mort¬ 
gages,  several  were  about  to  be  foreclosed.  “It  would  seem,” 
wrote  Smith,  “to  be  impossible  for  Congress  longer  to  postpone 
action  with  regard  to  these  bonds  and  the  property  upon  which 
they  constitute  a  lien.”  In  the  estimation  of  the  Secretary,  the 
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government  debt  must  be  collected,  and  the  creation  of  a  great 
through  railroad  from  Missouri  to  the  Pacific  (this  had  been  the 
original  purpose  of  the  government  aid)  should  be  achieved. 
Smith  advised  that  the  government  pay  off  the  first-mortgages 
so  that  its  investment  of  $i  17,436,000  would  not  be  lost.  He  con¬ 
sidered  the  railroad  property  to  be  worth  much  more  than  both 
the  first-rate  bonds  and  the  government  bonds.  After  this  was 
done,  he  believed  that  the  bonds  should  be  guaranteed,  and  that 
the  interest  rate  be  fixed  at  the  figure  for  which  government 
bonds  sold.^®  All  of  this  was  mere  suggestion  on  the  part  of  the 
Secretary  (contained  in  his  annual  report  for  1895),  and  was  not 
carried  out  during  his  administration. 

In  November,  1895,  Smith  considered  stopping  the  patenting 
of  lands  granted  to  bond-aided  railroads,  until  such  time  as  the 
indebtedness  of  the  roads  to  the  government,  then  under  con¬ 
sideration  by  Congress,  should  be  liquidated.  On  November  19, 

1895,  he  directed  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office 
to  cease  listing  lands  for  patents  to  bond-aided  railroads  and  their 
branches  until  further  orders.  On  December  11,  1895,  he  modi¬ 
fied  this  order  by  exempting  the  branch  lines.  But  on  June  10, 

1896,  Congress  directed  the  Secretary,  in  a  rather  preemptory 
order,  to  issue  patents  to  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
without  delay.  The  spirit  of  this  order  was  judged  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  apply  to  other  of  the  railroads,  so  he  acted  accordingly.'^* 
The  most  striking  thing  in  this  whole  affair,  other  than  the  gen¬ 
eral  inability  of  the  railroads  to  meet  their  obligations,  was  Smith’s 
attitude  of  making  the  roads  live  up  to  their  agreements. 

Smith  did  not  mention  the  strike  of  Pullman  employees  and 
the  stoppage  of  the  trains  at  Chicago  in  his  report  for  1894.  It 
has  been  said  that  he  did  not  agree  with  Cleveland  when  the  lat¬ 
ter  sent  federal  troops  to  the  area  over  the  protest  of  Governor 
Altgeld.  Apparently,  his  sympathy  was  with  Debs  and  the  strik¬ 
ers,  although  he  was  unwilling  to  buck  the  President.  Hoke 
Smith’s  antipathy  to  the  railroads  might  be  explained  in  the  light 
of  the  railroad  domination  witnessed  by  him  in  his  home  state.''® 

The  Pension  Bureau  was  virtually  reorganized,  and  its  work 
greatly  expanded  during  the  Cleveland  Administration.  Smith 
was  fortunate  in  having  a  very  able  man,  Judge  William  Lochren, 
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as  Commissioner  of  the  Pension  Bureau.'^*  A  corps  of  special 
examiners  was  used  to  discover  and  prevent  fraud,  and  to  aid 
honest  and  deserving  claims.  It  was  said  that  no  pension  was 
granted  during  Smith’s  secretaryship  unless  it  was  clearly  within 
the  law.'^^  This  policy  brought  Secretary  Smith  “undeserved  de¬ 
nunciation,”  especially  from  the  Republican  papers,  which  ac¬ 
cused  him  of  being  actuated  by  sectional  feeling.’* 

On  February  i,  1896,  Smith  merged  the  board  of  pension  ap¬ 
peals,  which  had  habitually  received  appeals  of  applicants  for 
pensions  from  decisions  rendered  by  the  Commissioner  of  Pen¬ 
sions,  into  a  new  division.  All  matters  relating  to  pensions  in  the 
Secretary’s  office  were  consolidated  into  this  one  division,  which 
was  placed  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary.  In  Smith’s  words:  “The  result  has  been  to  harmonize  and 
systematize  this  work  and  has  led  to  its  greater  expedition  in  the 
hands  of  a  competent  force.”’* 

Hoke  Smith  had  conspicuous  success  in  his  objective  of  running 
his  department  as  economically  as  possible.  He  stated  his  policy 
well  in  his  first  report,  1893:  “Although  I  believe  that  many  of 
the  improvements  proposed  by  the  various  bureaus  are  wise  and 
should  in  future  be  carried  out,  yet, ...  I  rejected  a  great  majority 
of  them.  The  strictest  economy  should,  at  the  present  time,  con¬ 
trol  the  disbursement  of  public  money,  and  I  could  not  consent 
to  ask  an  appropriation  for  any  sum  not  immediately  necessary 
for  the  conduct  of  public  business.”®* 

Secretary  Smith’s  economy  in  directing  his  department  was  also 
evidenced  in  other  ways.  He  determined  in  1893  that  the  con¬ 
tract  for  printing  the  Patent  Office  Gazette  should  be  open  to 
competitive  bidding  every  year.  Although  only  $10,000  was 
saved  in  1893,  that  amount  had  increased  to  a  $60,000  saving  in 
1894,  over  the  preceding  year.®’  Even  a  small  North  Girolina 
newspaper  commented  on  Smith’s  parsimony,  declaring  that 
“Hoke  Smith  intends  to  reduce  every  woman  in  the  Interior  De¬ 
partment  to  a  salary  of  $1,200.  He  thinks  they  do  not  earn  more. 
Nor  do  the  majority  of  the  men.”®* 
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As  further  evidence  of  economy  in  the  Interior  Department 
during  Smith’s  administration.  Commissioner  Lochren,  on  June 
30,  1894,  turned  over  $25,000,000  to  the  treasury  which  strict 
management  of  his  bureau  had  saved  out  of  the  amount  his  Re¬ 
publican  predecessor  had  estimated  would  be  necessary  to  pay 
the  pensions  for  the  coming  year.®* 

VI 

In  the  matter  of  appointments.  Secretary  Smith  seems  to  have 
shown  the  usual  degree  of  party  favoritism.  However,  he  de¬ 
cided  to  appoint  a  number  of  young  Georgians  to  small  positions, 
their  appointments  being  contingent  upon  their  going  to  night 
school  to  finish  college,  study  law  or  medicine.*^  Among  those 
who  owed  their  jobs  to  Smith  were  Josephus  Daniels,  of  North 
Carolina,  and  Wade  Hampton,  ex-Conrederate  General  from 
South  Carolina.  Hampton  was  given  the  semi-sinecure  position 
of  Director  of  the  Railroads,  while  Daniels  served  as  the  Chief 
of  the  Appointment  Division,  and  later  as  Chief  Clerk  of  the  In¬ 
terior  Department.  In  this  capacity.  Clerk  Daniels  was  in  the 
position  of  being  Smith’s  executive  officer,  and  something  of  a 
confidant.  Smith  often  talked  over  departmental  policies  and 
politics  with  Daniels.®® 

Great  bitterness  and  “violent  charges”  of  unfitness  surrounded 
the  recommendations  of  several  persons  made  by  different  fac¬ 
tions  for  the  appointment  of  a  governor  for  the  Oklahoma  terri¬ 
tory.  Smith  decided  to  ignore  all  recommendations,  and  secured 
the  appointment  of  William  Tary  Renfrow,  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina.®* 

In  general,  departmental  offices  were  distributed  so  as  to  sup¬ 
port  the  administration’s  jjolicies,  especially  in  the  silver  repeal 
fight.  Josephus  Daniels  said:  “I  have  no  doubt  that  the  question 
or  giving  offices  where  they  might  do  the  most  good  had  been 
discussed  in  the  Cabinet  and  that  Hoke  Smith  was  doing  his 
part.”®'^ 

Like  other  public  officials.  Smith  attempted  to  do  what  he 
could  to  strengthen  himself  with  local  interests.  A  North  Caro¬ 
lina  newspaper  reported  in  1894  that  “Secretary  Hoke  Smith  has 
added  to  his  popularity  with  Georgians  by  the  help  he  has  given 
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the  delegation  from  Atlanta,  here  [Washington]  this  week  to 
work  up  Congressional  interest  in  the  International  Exposition  to 
be  held  in  Atlanta  in  the  fall  of  1895.”  He  did  much,  along  with 
the  Georgia  Congressmen,  to  induce  Congress  to  authorize  the 
United  States  to  be  officially  represented  at  the  Exposition.  It 
was  important  to  the  Exposition  Committee  that  the  United 
States  be  represented,  in  order  that  other  foreign  governments 
would  participate.®* 

One  of  Hoke  Smith’s  strongest  convictions  was  that  free  silver 
coinage  was  one  of  the  greatest  evils  confronting  the  United 
States  government.  When  Speaker  Charles  F.  Crisp  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  announced  himself  as  a  candidate  to  succeed 
General  John  B.  Gordon  in  the  Senate,  making  his  race  on  a  plat¬ 
form  of  free  silver.  Smith  considered  it  his  duty  to  support  Presi¬ 
dent  Cleveland,  the  administration,  and  his  own  views  against 
him.  So  Smith  and  Crisp  engaged  in  a  series  of  joint  debates  in 
Georgia  during  the  summer  of  1895;  they  spoke  at  Atlanta,  New- 
nan,  Albany,  Augusta,  and  Rome.  Both  men  were  able  lawyers 
and  strong  debaters-,  the  debates  were  maintained  on  a  high 
plane.*®  The  Nation  endorsed  Smith’s  campaign  in  Georgia,  and 
reported  in  August,  1895  that  “Secretary  Smith  is  fighting  for 
honest  money  as  sturdily  in  Georgia  as  Secretary  Carlisle  fought 
in  Kentucky,  and  his  campaign  promises  to  be  equally  success¬ 
ful.”  “Every  panic,”  observed  Smith  in  one  of  his  speeches,  “has 
developed  a  party  in  favor  of  bad  money,  but  with  returning 
prosperity  the  party  has  died.  Relief  from  panics  has  always 
come  through  restoration  of  confidence,  not  through  bad 
money.”®® 

Despite  the  fact  that  he  received  tremendous  ovations  at  some 
of  the  places  at  which  he  spoke.  Smith  did  not  prevent  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Crisp.  Georgia  was  in  favor  of  free  silver,  and  made  it 
known.  Smith  accepted  this  as  the  will  of  the  majority.®^ 

Smith  continued  to  support  Cleveland’s  position  until  the  Na¬ 
tional  Democratic  Convention  endorsed  Brvan  and  free  silver  at 
Chicago  during  the  summer  of  1896.®®  This  action  placed  Smith 
in  a  very  trying  position.  His  own  views  told  him  to  oppose  the 
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work  of  the  Convention,  but  this  he  could  not  honorably  do, 
since  he  had  urged  the  Georgia  voters,  in  his  campaign  against 
Crisp,  to  support  the  nominee  of  the  National  Democratic  Con¬ 
vention,  and  since  he  had  pledged  himself  to  do  likewise.  He 
wrote  President  Cleveland  of  his  dilemma  in  July,  1896,  stating 
his  position  in  this  fashion;  “I  am  deeply  distressed  by  the  Chicago 
Convention,  and  by  the  situation  it  has  produced.  Just  indigna¬ 
tion  at  first  led  me  to  feel  that  I  should  openly  oppose  the  nomi¬ 
nees,  ....  But  an  earnest  desire  to  reach  a  conclusion  which  will 
be  in  the  line  of  my  real  duty  has  satisfied  me  that  I  cannot  pur¬ 
sue  such  a  course.”  Smith  continued  by  remarking  that  the  local 
situation  in  Georgia  was  such  that  he  considered  that  local  Demo¬ 
cratic  success  could  only  come  through  continued  Democratic 
organization.  “1  would  strike  my  own  people,”  he  declared,  “if 
I  repudiated  a  nominee  of  a  regular  convention,  thereby  setting 
a  precedent  for  disorganization.”  He  stated  that  while  he  could 
not  accept  the  platform  of  the  Convention,  he  would  support 
its  nominees.®® 

In  the  same  letter  to  Cleveland,  Smith  says  that  his  decision 
had  not  come  without  pain.  He  wrote  that  he  realized  “fully 
the  probable  consequences,  for,  of  course,  1  understand  that  you 
should  be  surrounded  with  men  who  support  the  view  which 
you  may  take  upon  so  important  a  subject.”  In  conclusion.  Sec¬ 
retary  Smith  hinted  at  his  resignation.  “Now  Mr.  President,”  he 
wrote,  “permit  me  to  express  from  my  heart  my  deep  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  privilege  of  association  with  one  so  wise,  brave,  and 
patriotic.”  The  next  day  the  Atlanta  Journal  declared  in  favor  of 
the  Chicago  ticket;  this  was  accepted  as  an  expression  of  Smith’s 
approval.®^ 

Although  Smith  did  not  specifically  mention  resigning  in  the 
above  letter  to  the  President,  it  seems  probable  that  he  intended 
it  as  the  prelude  to  actual  resignation.  Upon  receiving  this  letter, 
Cleveland  was  annoyed  and  troubled.  He  turned  to  the  other 
Cabinet  members  for  advice.  Postmaster-General  Wilson  advised 
that  Smith  remain  in  the  Cabinet,  since  the  administration  was 
without  organized  party  support  at  the  time,  and  since  only  a 
few  months  remained  for  the  administration.  He  thought  that 
“Mr.  Smith’s  retirement  for  these  reasons,  just  now,  would  make 
some  stir  in  the  country,  and  give  him  somewhat  the  position  of 
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a  ‘persecuted’  man,  for  party’s  sake, . . . .”®®  In  answer  to  Smith’s 
letter,  Cleveland  wrote: 

I  have  determined  to  say  to  you  frankly  that  I  was  astonished  and 
much  disappointed  by  your  course,  and  that  I  am  by  no  means  relieved 
by  the  reasons  you  present  in  justification  of  it.  When  you  addressed 
the  citizens  of  your  state  so  nobly  and  patriotically,  you  were  discussing 
the  silver  question  alone ;  and  when  you  assured  them  that  you  intended 
to  support  the  nominee  of  the  National  Convention  you  could  certainly 
have  intended  no  more  than  to  pledge  yourself  that,  in  case  you  were 
overruled  by  the  Convention  in  the  question  under  discussion,  you 
would  accept  your  defeat  and  support  the  platform  and  candidates 
which  represented  that  defeat.  This — considering  your  strong  expres¬ 
sions  on  the  silver  question,  your  earnest  advocacy  of  sound  money, 
and  your  belief  in  its  transcendent  importance — was  going  very  far. 

He  finished  the  letter  by  stating  that  he  was  satisfied  that  the 
Secretary’s  course  had  been  influenced  by  the  same  desire  to  do 
right  in  this  matter  as  in  his  Cabinet  decisions.®®  It  was  evident 
that  the  President  wanted  to  prevent  Smith’s  resignation  at  this 
time. 

On  August  5,  1896,  Secretary  Smith  officially  tendered  his 
resignation  to  the  President,  repeating  the  arguments  used  in  his 
earlier  letter,  and  especially  citing  the  difference  in  his  position 
and  the  remainder  of  the  Obinet.®^  In  a  third  letter,  written  the 
next  day,  Smith  wrote  to  the  President  as  follows:  “I  can  hardly 
expect  you  to  see  the  situation  as  I  do,  and  I  shall  not  undertake 
further  to  present  it.  I  hope  to  still  contribute  in  part  toward 
helping  the  people  appreciate  the  great,  patriotic  work  of  your 
administration,  .  .  .  .”®® 

In  his  reply  to  Smith’s  letter  of  resignation,  Cleveland  wrote 
on  August  16,  1896:  “The  correspondence  which  has  lately  passed 
between  us  has  reached  such  a  stage  that  there  seems  to  be  noth¬ 
ing  left  for  me  to  do  but  accede  to  your  desire  to  retire  from 
the  Cabinet.  ...  I  hojie,”  continued  the  President,  “I  need  not 
say  how  deeply  I  regret  your  retirement,  and  how  much  I  ap¬ 
preciate  the  devotion,  industry,  and  ability  which  has  charac¬ 
terized  your  discharge  of  duty  as  a  member  of  my  official  fam¬ 
ily.”®®  On  September  i,  1896,  Hoke  Smith  resigned  from  the 
position  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  after  having  served  in  that 
capacity  for  three  years  and  approximately  five  months.^®® 
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It  has  been  said  that  “no  man  of  that  day  had  to  face  so  serious 
a  Gethsemane  as  Hoke  Smith.”  The  fact  that  he  was  a  Georgia 
Democrat,  believed  in  party  regularity,  and  held  Bryan  in  per¬ 
sonal  esteem  combined  in  bringing  about  his  decision  to  leave 
the  Cabinet.^®^  But  he  hated  to  retire  from  the  Cabinet,  and  did 
so  only  after  enduring  a  great  mental  conflict.  He  was  deeply 
affected  by  Cleveland’s  rebuke,  as  well  as  Dana’s  Sim,  which  had 
continually  ridiculed  him  as  the  “Hoax  Myth.”^®* 

VII 

In  reviewing  the  administration  of  Hoke  Smith,  one  is  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  vigor  with  which  he  conducted  the  affairs  of 
his  department,  and  with  the  readiness  he  displayed  in  fighting 
for  needed  changes  and  new  suggestions.  Credit  for  many  of  the 
suggestions  that  Smith  made  to  the  President  and  Congress  un¬ 
doubtedly  originated  with  subordinates,  but  the  Secretary  was 
farsighted  in  seeing  their  value,  and  in  pressing  for  their  adop¬ 
tion.  Contrary  to  the  prediction  of  Woodrow  Wilson  and  others, 
he  handled  his  department  in  an  admirable  manner,  in  a  period 
when  it  was  concerned  with  the  chief  problems  of  the  day.  At 
the  beginning  of  Cleveland’s  second  term,  some  people  had  sug¬ 
gested  that  this  unknown  Georgian  might  profit  by  allowing  the 
President  to  make  decisions  for  him.^®*  One  gentleman,  who  had 
been  closely  connected  with  Smith’s  secretaryship,  estimated  that 
Secretary  Smith  made  ninety  percent  of  his  own  decisions.^®^ 

Smith  is  best  remember  perhaps  for  having  had  a  hand  in  open¬ 
ing  the  vast  territory  of  the  “Cherokee  Outlet”  for  settlement. 
In  addition,  however,  his  advocacy  of  a  vigorous  but  fair  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Indians,  plus  his  suggestions  of  changes  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  administering  them  are  imponant  in  an  evaluation  of  his 
contributions. 

As  has  previously  been  mentioned.  Smith  appeared  to  have 
been  especially  interested  in  the  conservation  of  the  forests  and 
public  lands,  as  well  as  in  a  better  method  of  reclaiming  arid 
lands.  His  presentation  of  bills  and  his  continued  advocation  of 

101.  Daniels,  Editor  in  Potitica,  181-182. 

102.  Ihid.,  181-183. 

103.  The  Review  of  Reviewa,  VII,  293,  296. 

104.  This  estimate  was  advanced  by  Josephus  Daniels  in  an  interview  given 
to  Robert  Spiro,  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Graduate  School,  on  May 
15,  1946.  Although  this  supposition  on  Daniels'  part  was  made  50  years  after 
the  Cabinet  term  of  Smith,  it  would  he  suspected  that  Daniels  had  copious  notes 
on  the  administration. 
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a  comprehensive  forestry  service  did  much  to  awaken  public 
interest  in  conservation  and  to  impress  upon  the  President  and 
Congress  the  necessity  for  conserving  the  forests  and  lands.  The 
creation  of  a  reviewing  board  in  the  Secretary’s  office  for  the 
purpose  of  reviewing  land  case  appeals,  and  the  new  use  of  the 
Geological  Survey  were  changes  of  significances  brought  about 
by  Smith. 

As  regards  the  administration  of  the  railroads,  he  pursued  a 
course  of  exacting  strictness.  He  urged  that  the  railroad  discrimi¬ 
nation  in  the  territories  be  curbed  by  the  government.  His  econ¬ 
omy  in  granting  pensions  and  his  attempts  to  prevent  fraud  in 
the  Pension  Bureau  were  characteristic  of  his  policy  of  economy 
in  running  the  department. 

He  was  a  politician  and  his  actions  did  not  belie  that  fact. 
However,  it  should  be  noted  in  his  favor  that  he  followed  his 
convictions  all  the  way  through. 

Hoke  Smith  was  a  good  Secretary.  His  policies  were  progres¬ 
sive  and  liberal.  No  member  of  the  Cabinet  supported  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  policies  more  staunchly  than  did  Smith,  up  until  his  resig¬ 
nation.  This  “very  able  representative  of  the  new  and  progres¬ 
sive  South”  appears  to  have  earned  his  epithet,  and  in  doing  so, 
can  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  return  of  the  South 
to  a  position  of  consequence  in  the  Union. 
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A  Note  on  the  Preservation 
of  Georgia  History 

By  Richard  Barksdale  Harwell* 

Two  outstanding  additions  to  the  bibliographical  tools  of  the 
Southern  historian  raise  the  question:  What  are  Georgia  libraries 
doing  to  preserve  the  history  of  the  state,  or  —  to  put  the  question 
more  pointedly  —  what  are  the  people  of  Georgia,  through  their 
libraries  and  other  educational  institutions,  doing  to  preserve  the 
history  of  the  state?  Guide  to  Manuscript  Collections  in  the  Duke 
University  Library,  prepared  by  Nannie  M.  Tilley  and  Noma 
Lee  Goodwin,^  and  Travels  in  the  Confederate  States:  A  Biblio¬ 
graphy,  by  E.  _Merton  Coulter^  describe  in  their  pages  much 
material  of  vital  importance  to  the  historians  of  Georgia. 

More  than  a  century  ago  the  state  of  Georgia  made  a  good 
beginning  toward  the  acquisition  and  preservation  of  historical 
manuscripts.  In  1824  the  General  Assembly  appropriated  four 
hundred  dollars  for  the  publication  of  manuscript  and  printed 
records  relating  to  the  history  of  the  state.*  In  1837  a  legislative 
resolution  authorized  the  Rev.  Charles  Wallace  Howard  as  agent 
“to  repair  to  London,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  colonial 
records,  or  copies  thereof,  now  in  the  colonial  departments  of 
Great  Britain,  that  relate  to  the  history  and  settlement  of  this 
state.”^  Two  years  later,  on  June  4,  1839,  the  Georgia  Historical 
Society  was  organized  at  Savannah.  In  a  three-page  circular 
dated  June  26,  1839,  the  Library  Committee  of  the  Society  re¬ 
quested  contributions  of  material  from  its  patrons.  “The  Com¬ 
mittee  would  respectfully  state,”  concludes  the  circular,  “that 
while  in  the  above  specifications,  they  have  regarded  merely 
their  own  State,  yet  they  by  no  means  wish  to  limit  the  dona- 

*Mr.  Harwell  is  Asalatant  Librarian  (Procesaea  Diviaion)  and  Lecturer  in  Hia- 
torj  at  Emory  Univeraity.  He  waa  graduated  at  Emory  Uniyeraity  in  1937  with 
a  Bacheior  of  Arts  degree,  and  in  1938  with  a  Bachelor  of  Arta  in  Library 
Science. 

1.  Nannie  M.  Tiiley  and  Noma  Lee  Goodwin.  Guide  to  the  manuecript  col- 
lectione  in  the  Duke  Vnivertity  library.  (Hiatorical  papera  of  the  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege  hiatorical  aociety,  aeriea  XXVII-XXVIII)  Durham,  N.  C.,  Duke  Univeraity 
preaa,  1947.  Pp.  vill,  362. 

2  E.  Merton  Coulter.  Travel!  in  the  Confederate  Btatee :  A  Bibliography. 
Norman,  Univeraity  of  Oklahoma  preaa,  1948.  Pp.  xiv,  289  (American  explora¬ 
tion  and  travel,  v.  2) 

3.  Collectiont  of  the  Georgia  Hietorical  Society  (Savannah,  1840),  I  (1840), 
vill. 

4.  Ibid.,  vlU-lx. 
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tions  to,  or  collections  of  the  Society,  to  topics  purely  local  in 
their  interest.  They  solicit  contributions  of  bool«,  manuscripts, 
pamphlets,  newspapers,  and  everything  which  can  elucidate  the 
history  of  America  generally,  as  well  as  Georgia  in  particular; 
and  they  sincerely  hope  that  this  call  upon  the  liberality  of  all 
who  love  the  honor  of  our  commonwealth,  and  desire  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  faithful  records  of  her  existence,  will  be  responded 
to,  with  an  ardor  that  will  insure  the  complete  success  of  the 
GEORGIA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY.”® 

The  Civil  War  undoubtedly  did  much  to  destroy  existing  files 
of  manuscripts  and  existing  libraries  in  Georgia.  Its  effect  was 
widened  in  that  it  destroyed  for  many  Georgians  whose  tastes 
might  so  have  inclined  them  the  means  to  collect  the  materials 
of  history  into  private  libraries.  The  first  library  collected  by 
Charles  Colcock  Jones,  Jr.,  who  later  amassed  a  splendid  collec¬ 
tion  of  Georgiana,  was  destroyed  by  Sherman’s  soldiers.  Godfrey 
Barnsley  of  Bartow  county  was  turned  from  his  ambition  to  build 
his  home  and  his  library  on  the  grand  scale  by  the  fortunes  of 
war. 

Prior  to  the  war  the  state  had  had  at  least  two  splendid  private 
libraries  in  the  collections  of  Alexander  Augustus  Smets  and  Israel 
Keech  Tefft,  both  of  Savannah.  Mr.  Smets’  library  was  described 
in  a  seven-page  article  in  The  Southern  Literary  Messenger  for 
October-November  1851.®  In  1 860  a  hundred-and-four-page  cata¬ 
log  of  a  portion  of  the  collection  was  published  by  J.  M.  Cooper 
&  company  of  Savannah.^  But  in  1868,  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Smets,  the  library  was  sold  outside  the  state.  The  two  catalogs 
describing  the  sales  of  the  books  and  of  the  manuscript  collection 
are  now  rarities  themselves.®  A  year  earlier  the  “entire  collection 
of  autographs  of  the  late  Mr.  I.  K.  Tefft”  was  sold  by  the  auction 
firm  of  Leavitt,  Strebigh  &  Co.  in  New  York.®  Mr.  Tefft  had 
such  an  outstanding  collection  of  autographs  that  it  is  yet  possi¬ 
ble  to  trace  many  of  the  items  that  belonged  to  him  through  suc- 


5.  Ihid.,  305. 

6.  The  Southern  Literary  Messenger  (Richmond),  XVII  (Oct.-Nov.,  1851), 
630-36. 

7.  Alexander  Augustus  Smets.  Catalogue  Raissone  of  the  Curious  Manu¬ 
scripts  Early  Printed  and  other  Rare  Books,  Comprising  Part  of  the  Library 
of  Mr.  A.  A.  Smets  (Savannah,  1860),  104  p. 

8.  Catalogue  of  the  private  collection  of  autographs  of  the  late  Mr.  A.  A. 
Smets  (New  York,  1868),  59;  Catalogue  of  the  private  library  of  the  late  Mr. 
A.  A.  Smets  (New  York,  1868),  300  p. 

9.  Catalogue  of  the  entire  collection  of  autographs  of  the  late  Mr.  1.  K. 
Tefft  (New  York,  1867),  264  p. 
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cessive  owners  to  their  present  and  j)ermanent  resting  places  in 
some  of  the  great  historical  collections  of  the  East. 

After  the  war  a  new  generation  interested  in  Georgia’s  past 
emerged.  Chief  among  these  was  Charles  Colcock  Jones,  Jr. 
Jones’  collection  was  partially  dispersed  after  his  death.  Many  of 
the  finest  —  autograph  letters  and  documents  of  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  members  of  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Congress,  letters  of  Georgia’s  colonial  governors,  etc.  — 
were  purchased  by  Dr.  Thomas  Addis  Emmett  of  New  York. 
Jones’  library  and  portions  of  his  collection  of  manuscripts  re¬ 
mained  in  the  possession  of  his  family  until  only  a  few  years  ago. 
They  are  now  out  of  the  state. 

Wymberley  Jones  DeRenne  put  together  the  most  widely 
known  collection  of  Georgiana.  Fortunately,  this  collection  is 
now  a  part  of  the  library  of  the  University  of  Georgia.  At  the 
same  time  Keith  Read,  a  Chatham  county  neighbor  of  DeRenne, 
was  amassing  an  enviable  collection  of  Confederate  material.  The 
Read  collection  is  now  at  Emory  University. 

Contemporary  with  Jones  was  Governor  Allen  D.  Candler 
who,  like  Howard,  “repaired  to  London”  and  collected  much  of 
our  colonial  records.  These  records  were  published  by  the  state 
as  The  Colonial  Records  of  the  State  of  Georgia  and  were  sup¬ 
plemented  by  the  compilation  of  The  Revolutionary  Records  of 
the  State  of  Georgia  and  The  Confederate  Records  of  the  State 
of  Georgia.  Since  the  days  of  Governor  Candler  the  state  has 
done  little  to  further  the  collection  or  publication  of  historical 
data.  The  gift  of  the  Rhodes  Memorial  Hall  has  not  been  aug¬ 
mented;  the  State  Library  has  expanded  its  services  beyond  its 
original  function  and  has  outgrown  its  quarters.  Both  greatly 
need  increased  help  —  not  only  from  the  legislature  but  also  from 
the  people  of  the  state.  The  functions  of  the  State  Department 
of  Archives  and  History  and  of  the  State  Library  are  benefits 
that  the  people  of  the  state  should  not  deny  themselves. 

While  Georgians  have  neglected  their  past,  agencies  outside 
the  state  have  preserved  for  us  much  of  our  history.  It  is  incon¬ 
venient,  of  course,  to  the  Georgia  student  to  have  to  travel  to 
Duke  University,  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  the  Library 
of  Congress,  the  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society  (Cleveland), 
or  the  University  of  Wisconsin  to  be  able  to  use  materials  di¬ 
rectly  connected  with  the  history  of  his  own  state.  But  it  must 
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be  remembered  that  if  these  out-of-state  institutions  had  not  pre¬ 
served  the  materials  of  Georgia  history  a  large  percentage  of 
them  might  now  be  altogether  lost.  It  is  in  this  connection  that 
the  guide  to  the  manuscript  collections  of  the  Duke  University 
Library  is  of  particular  interest  to  Georgians.  It  is  impossible 
here  to  go  into  a  full  description  of  the  guide.  In  1,896  entries 
Miss  Tilley  and  Miss  Goodwin  have  described  a  manuscript  col¬ 
lection  aggregating  more  than  a  million  pieces  plus  some  three 
thousand  bound  volumes.  And  even  this  it  not  the  total  of  the 
Duke  collection.  Nearly  half  as  much  more  material  has  not  yet 
been  catalogued.  Although  nominally  started  more  than  a  half 
century  ago,  the  Duke  collection  received  great  impetus  in  1924 
by  the  establishment  of  the  George  Washington  Flowers  Me¬ 
morial  Fund.  Administered  by  Dr.  W.  K.  Boyd  until  his  death 
in  1938  and  since  then  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Woody,  the  Flowers  fund 
has  brought  to  Duke  material  which  has  made  it  possible  for  that 
institution  to  move  to  the  forefront  in  the  study  of  Southern 
history. 

Although  the  total  number  of  Georgia  manuscripts  in  the  Duke 
collection  is  far  below  the  number  for  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
or  even  South  Carolina,^®  the  Duke  manuscript  department  in¬ 
cludes  many  collections  of  importance  to  Georgians.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  list  of  collections  relating  specifically  to  Georgia  —  a  list 
divested  of  the  illuminating  descriptive  notes  provided  by  the 
compilers  —  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  chief  Georgia  collections 
at  Duke.  The  total  number  of  pieces  represented  by  these  twenty- 
five  collections  comprises  34,325  of  the  36,999  items  relating  to 
Georgia  and  208  of  the  252  bound  volumes  relating  to  the  state. 

Adam  Leopold  Alexander  papers,  1785-1909.  361  items.  Wash¬ 
ington,  Ga. 

Godfrey  Barnsley  papers,  1828-1873.  3»66o  items  and  i  vol. 
Savannah,  Ga. 


10.  Dr.  B.  O.  Swem  in  hla  review  article  In  The  Virginia  Magazine  of  Hie- 
tory  and  Biography,  LVI,  221-29,  gives  the  following  figures  for  the  Duke  col¬ 
lections:  Vlrgrtnla  (Including  West  Virginia)  279,904  pieces  and  1,305  bound 
volumes :  North  Carolina  184,101  pieces  and  1,495  volumes ;  South  Carolina 
44,473  pieces  and  194  volumes ;  Georgia  18,975  pieces  and  220  volumes ;  Alabama 
13,284  pieces  and  64  volumes ;  Tennessee  5,472  pieces  and  3  volumes ;  Mississippi 
1,468  pieces  and  44  volumes ;  Louisiana  1,635  pieces  and  21  volumes ;  Florida 
4  pieces  and  1  volume;  Arkansas  339  pieces  and  1  volume;  Maryland  1.849 
pieces  and  10  volumes ;  and  Kentucky  984  pieces  and  4  volumes.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  number  of  pieces  relating  to  Georgia  has  been  considered  quite 
a  bit  higher  by  this  writer.  The  discrepancy  is  accounted  for  in  such  listings 
as  those  of  Sidney  Lanier  and  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne  which  are  quoted  later. 
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Thomas  Holley  Chivers  papers,  1833-1859.  634  items.  Wash¬ 
ington,  Ga. 

Howell  Cobb  papers,  1848-1868.  39  items.  Athens,  Ga. 

William  Harris  Crawford  papers,  1790-1867.  113  items.  Craw¬ 
ford,  Ga. 

Alfred  Cumming  papers,  1792-1889.  755  items  and  9  vols. 
Georgia  and  Utah. 

Jefferson  Howard  De  Votie  papers,  1834-1871.  120  items.  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ga. 

Samuel  Elbert  account  book,  1776-1788.  i  vol.  Geoi^. 

William  Few  papers,  1796,  1805.  2  items.  New  York  and  Geor¬ 
gia. 

Franklin  county  miscellaneous  records,  1790-1881.  750  items. 
Franklin  county,  Ga. 

Greene  county  records,  1787-1889.  488  items  and  83  vols. 
Greene  county,  Ga. 

Eldward  Harden  papers,  1772-1930.  2,013  items  and  12  vols. 
Athens,  Ga. 

Paul  Hamilton  Hayne  papers,  1815-1927.  4,579  items  and  31 
vols.  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  Columbia  county,  Ga. 

James  Jackson  papers,  1782-1799.  ii  items.  Savannah,  Ga. 

Charles  Colcock  Jones  Jr.  papers,  1861-1893.  *53  items  and 
61  vols.  Savannah,  Ga. 

John  McIntosh  Kell  papers,  1841-1889.  109  items  and  3  vols. 
Darien,  Ga. 

Sidney  Lanier  papers,  1857-1906.  50  items.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Eugenius  Aristides  Nisbet  papers,  1804-1934.  15,000  items  and 
5  vols.  Macon,  Ga. 

Savannah  port  papers,  1820-1870.  4,758  items  and  2  vols.  Sa¬ 
vannah,  Ga. 

Edward  Telfair  papers,  1773-1839.  68  items.  Savannah,  Ga. 

Richard  Tubman  papers,  1753-1858.  135  items.  Augusta,  Ga. 

Harman  Verelst  papers,  1741-1743.  17  items.  Georgia  and  Lon¬ 
don,  England. 

Aaron  Wilbur  papers,  1837-1919.  126  items.  Savannah,  Ga. 

Richard  Henry  Wilde  papers,  1812-1843.  19  items.  Augusta, 
Ga. 

Wilkes  county  court  papers,  1779-1845.  275  items.  Wilkes 
county,  Ga. 
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Although  manuscripts  must  of  necessity  exist  as  unique  items, 
this  is  not  true  of  published  accounts.  How,  then,  has  Georgia 
fared  in  the  presentation  of  its  printed  history  by  its  libraries? 
With  this  question  in  mind  Dr.  Coulter’s  Travels  in  the  Confed¬ 
erate  States  is  of  special  interest  even  beyond  the  interest  intrinsic 
in  the  volume.  The  first  publication  in  a  new  series  of  “Ameri¬ 
can  Exploration  and  Travel,”  Dr.  Coulter’s  bibliography  lists  the 
books  which  give  a  first-hand  account  of  life  in  the  Confederate 
States  as  seen  by  foreign  travellers,  by  Federal  soldiers,  by  Con¬ 
federate  soldiers,  and  by  civilians  both  Northern  and  Southern. 
From  the  almost  unlimited  mass  of  reminiscences,  regimental  his¬ 
tories,  prison  narratives,  diaries,  etc.,  etc.,  he  has  selected.  492  items 
which  cover  the  story  of  the  Confederate  South  in  the  manner 
of  the  traveller.  It  is  in  the  Confederate  phase  of  Southern  his¬ 
tory  that  the  people  of  the  South  have  exhibited  the  most  in¬ 
terest.  How  much  of  the  material  in  Travels  in  the  Confederate 
States  has  been  preserved  for  them  by  Georgia  libraries? 

With  the  Union  Catalog  of  the  Atlanta-Athens  Area^^  as  an 
index.  Dr.  Coulter’s  volume  has  been  checked  to  find  just  what 
titles  there  listed  are  available  in  some  of  the  chief  libraries  of  the 
state.  Of  the  492  items  recorded  the  Emory  University  Library 
has  252,  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Georgia  has  seventy- 
seven,  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Atlanta  has  sixty-two,  and  the 
Atlanta  University  Library  has  twenty-four.  The  libraries  of 
Agnes  Scott,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  and  Columbia 
Theological  Seminary  are  logically  more  restricted  in  their  in¬ 
terests.  These  libraries  have  eight,  seven,  and  four  of  the  492  titles 
respectively.  Emory  holds  138  titles  not  held  by  any  of  the  other 
libraries  cooperating  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  Catalog; 
Carnegie  of  Atlanta  four;  the  University  of  Georgia  fifteen,  At¬ 
lanta  University  one,  and  Columbia  Theological  Seminary  one. 

It  may  be  argued  that  figuring  on  the  basis  of  the  entire  biblio¬ 
graphy  is  unfair,  that  books  relating  to  some  parts  of  the  South 
are  not  of  any  particular  interest  to  the  study  of  Georgia  history. 


11.  The  Union  Catalog  of  the  Atlanta-Athens  Area  was  set  up  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Center  Development  of  the  Southeast  under  a  grant  from  the  General 
Education  Board.  It  Is  a  continuing  project  which  lists  on  cards  all  the  volumes 
in  the  participating  libraries  and  locates  copies  In  the  different  collections.  It 
has  been  prepared  In  duplicate  with  a  copy  at  the  Emory  University  Library 
and  a  copy  at  the  University  of  Georgia  Library.  Participating  libraries  Include 
those  of  the  University  of  Georgia.  Emory  University,  Agnes  Scott  College, 
Columbia  Theological  Seminary,  .\tlanta  University,  Georgia  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Atlanta,  and  several  smaller  libraries  of  special¬ 
ised  interests. 
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There  is  the  obvious  answer  that  books  relating  to  any  part  of 
the  South  are  of  integral  importance  in  the  study  of  even  a  fairly 
restricted  area  of  the  South.  Such  an  argument,  of  course,  car¬ 
ried  to  its  logical  conclusion  would  demand  that  every  libraiy'^ 
duplicate  the  universality  of  the  holdings  of  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  a  manifest  impossibility.  But  few  things  are  carried  to  an 
ultimate  logical  conclusion.  In  any  case,  we  must  first  collect  that 
which  is  most  pertinent  to  our  needs  and  then  broaden  our  in¬ 
terests. 

Dr.  Coulter  lists  in  his  index  2 19  items  under  the  heading  “Geor¬ 
gia.”  Of  these  Emory  has  105,  the  University  of  Georgia  forty- 
four,  and  Carnegie  of  Atlanta  forty.  Of  these  219  items  105  — 
exactly  the  number  held  by  the  library  having  most  —  are  not 
held  by  any  of  the  cooperating  institutions.  Or  to  narrow  the 
field  further  —  to  volumes  relating  directly  to  Atlanta:  out  of 
fifty-five  items  Emor\"  has  fifteen,  Carnegie  of  Atlanta  eight,  and 
the  University  of  Georgia  seven.  Twenty-five  titles  relating  di¬ 
rectly  to  Atlanta  are  not  located  by  the  Union  Catalog. 

This  analysis  of  the  libraries  represented  is  obviously  a  quanti¬ 
tative  one.  It  must  be  admitted  that  a  qualitative  study  would  be 
somewhat  more  favorable.  The  most  widely  read  and  respected 
volumes  are,  in  general,  the  ones  which  are  in  the  Georgia  li¬ 
braries.  It  is  not,  however,  always  to  the  most  widely  read  and 
respected  volumes  that  the  historian  must  turn  in  search  of  the 
information  he  needs. 

What  is  necessary  for  a  return  to  the  respect  for  our  own  his¬ 
tory  that  motivated  the  General  Assembly  in  its  appropriations 
of  over  a  century  ago?  After  less  than  a  year  of  existence  the 
Georgia  Historical  Society  could  say  of  itself:  “The  spirit  which 
animates  its  members  is  one  of  enlightened  zeal  and  perservering 
labor.”^*  It  is  with  that  spirit  that  not  only  the  Society  but  all 
of  the  educational  institutions  of  the  state  must  “call  upon  the 
liberality  of  all  who  love  the  honor  of  our  commonwealth,  and 
desire  to  perpetuate  the  faithful  records  of  her  existence.  .  . 


12.  CollectionB  of  the  Georgia  HMorical  Society,  I,  xll. 

13.  Ihid.,  305. 
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WITH  SHERMAN  THROUGH  GEORGIA  AND  THE 
CAROLINAS:  LETTERS  OF  A  FEDERAL  SOLDIER 

Edited  by 
James  A.  Padgett* 

Part  I 

“Rufus  Mead,  Jr.,  the  youngest  son  of  Rufus,  Sr.,  was  bom 
in  South  Salem  on  February  i,  1836;  at  ten  years  of  age  moved 
to  Redding,  Connecticut,  living  a  farmer’s  boy  life,  attending  the 
district  school  and  cultivating  his  natural  taste  for  mathematics, 
and  receiving  appointment  of  County  Surveyor  in  1858,  doing  a 
little  local  work  in  that  business,  but  in  1861  he  was  the  first  one 
in  his  town  to  respond  to  the  call  of  President  Lincoln  for  three- 
year  men.  He  first  enlisted  in  the  Fifth  Regiment  Connecticut 
Volunteers,  as  a  private,  in  Company  A,  and  left  Connecticut 
July  29th,  1861.  In  November,  1861,  he  was  appointed  Commis¬ 
sary  Sergeant  of  the  Regiment,  and  remained  such  until  his  final 
discharge,  in  1865.’’ 

After  entering  the  Union  Army,  Rufus  Mead’s  company  slowly 
moved  away  from  his  home  toward  the  theatre  of  war.  On 
May  25,  1861,  he  wrote  home  from  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in 
which  vicinity  he  remained  for  some  time,  being  at  Camp  Wells, 
as  late  as  June  18.  After  his  letter  of  July  8,  from  Redding,  Con¬ 
necticut,  he  proceeded  to  Maryland,  sending  letters  home  from 
Camp  Putnam,  Camp  Wooster,  and  Camp  Ellsworth. 

After  August  28,  1861,  he  kept  a  “Diary”  (five  small  volumes 
about  three  by  four  and  one-half  inches),  which  give  a  brief 
account  of  his  activities.  As  the  events  transpired  he  recorded 
them  and  from  these  facts  he  wrote  his  letters  home. 

By  September  30,  1861,  he  had  reached  Camp  Banks,  near 
Damestown,  Maryland.  In  this  vicinity  he  remained  for  some 
time,  receiving  instruction  in  the  art  of  warfare.  During  October, 
November,  December,  1861,  and  January,  1862,  he  must  have 
lived  a  terrible  life,  but  neither  did  he  complain  nor  groan,  but 
determined  to  make  the  best  of  his  situation.  He  spent  his  time 


*Dr.  Padgett  la  Research  Aanalyst,  United  States  Air  Force,  Washington.  D.  C. 
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during  these  months  at  a  Camp  near  Edwards  Ferry,  Camp  Mud- 
hole,  Camp  Muddy  Branch,  Camp  Trumbull,  a  camp  near  Muddy 
Branch,  a  camp  in  the  Woods  three  Miles  from  Frederick,  on  the 
Road  to  Hagerstown,  Camp  Huntington,  near  Frederick,  camp 
near  Williamsport,  and  Camp  Handcock.  From  these  places  he 
wrote  his  family  full  accounts  of  his  activities. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  would  permit  he  moved  southward, 
stopping  at  various  camps.  For  the  next  several  months  he  re¬ 
mained  in  \'^irginia,  and,  when  not  fighting,  he  was  stationed  at 
camps  near  Martinsburg,  Winchester,  Strasburg,  in  a  bam  near 
Strasburg,  and  in  camps  two  miles  south  of  Woodstock,  five 
miles  southeast  of  Harrisonburg,  and  near  Tomsbrook.  During 
the  summer  and  fall  of  1862,  when  not  on  the  battlefield,  Im 
detachment  quartered  at  camps  near  Strasburg  (Virginia),  Wil¬ 
liamsport  (Maryland),  Winchester,  Front  Royal,  and  Culpeper 
Heights,  Virginia,  at  Rockville  and  Frederick,  Maryland,  and  at 
Occoquan  Station,  Virginia. 

For  several  months  after  the  first  of  the  year  1863,  his  regiment 
was  stationed  at  various  camps.  During  this  time  he  wrote  home 
from  camps  near  Stafford  Courthouse  and  Edwards  Ferry  in 
Virginia,  Frederick  City,  Westminster,  Burkittsville,  and  Mary¬ 
land  Heights,  Maryland.  On  July  27,  1863,  he  wrote  from  Camp 
Cotletts  Station,  Virginia,  but  soon  moved  on,  stopping  at  Kelley’s 
Ford  and  Raccoon  Ford  in  Virginia. 

“The  regiment  saw  active  service  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
under  General  Banks;  at  Antietam,  under  McClellan;  at  Cedar 
Mountain,  under  Pope;  at  Chancellorsville,  under  Hooker;  at 
Gett>'sburg,  under  Meade.” 

After  the  threat  of  a  Confederate  invasion  of  the  East  was 
stopped,  many  soldiers  were  moved  to  the  western  theatre  of  the 
war.  Among  those  companies  sent  to  assist  the  Union  cause  in 
Tennessee  was  the  one  to  which  Mead  belonged.  By  September 
29,  1863,  he  had  reached  Bell  Aire,  Ohio,  and  two  days  later  (Oc¬ 
tober  i)  found  him  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  By  the  fourth  of 
October,  he  was  at  Stevenson,  Alabama,  only  to  move  shortly 
to  Decherd’s  Station,  Tennessee,  and  later  to  Cowan,  Tennessee, 
in  which  locality  he  remained  until  the  spring  of  1864.  After  he 
reached  Cowan,  Tennessee,  under  General  Sherman,  Mead’s  regi¬ 
ment  was  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight. 

With  the  opening  of  the  spring  of  1864  Sherman’s  army  pre¬ 
pared  to  leave  the  Tennessee- Alabama-Georgia  border  and  as  he 
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deliberately  marched  across  the  country  Rufus  Mead  was  “with 
him  on  his  campaign  which  ended  at  Atlanta,  in  1864,  and  then 
kept  ‘Marching  Through  Georgia’  to  Savannah,  on  December 
25th,  1864,  but  resting  a  short  time,  again  made  their  way  through 
South  and  North  Carolina  to  Raleigh,  when  news  came  of  Lee’s 
surrender  at  Appomatox,  and  their  warfare  ceased,  but  their 
marching  continued  back  to  Washington,  where  they  were  dis¬ 
charged  July,  1865.” 

On  May  19,  1865,  his  regiment  encamped  at  Arlington  Heights, 
Virginia,  but  they  moved  up  to  the  Capital  on  May  23.  The  last 
entry  in  his  Diary,  May  29,  1865,  records,  “nothing  new,  only 
rumor  of  moving  back  to  Alexandria  on  acct  of  men  behaving 
so  bad  here.’’ 

There  are  few  better  accounts  of  the  fighting  in  Virginia  and 
the  ever  memorable  march  through  Georgia  than  the  letters  of 
Rufus  Mead  to  his  family.  Hitherto  the  historians  of  the  Civil 
War  period  have  been  deprived  of  this  unbiased,  reliable,  per¬ 
sonal,  excellently  written,  accurate  account  by  a  well-educated, 
refined,  sympathetic  Union  soldier.  Due  to  the  generosity  of  Mrs. 
Walter  Mead,  699  Kearny  Avenue,  Arlington,  New  Jersey,  these 
letters  and  diary  are  now  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  in  an  ex¬ 
cellent  state  of  preservation. 

“On  his  return  he  remained  one  year  at  home,  then  with  the 
celebrated  George  Beckwith,  ‘Almanac  Maker,’  he  engaged  in 
the  survey  of  the  harbor  of  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  for  the 
United  States  Government;  also  laid  out  Seaside  Park,  in  that 
city.  In  1868  he  moved  to  Orange,  New  Jersey,  and  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  Theodore  F.  Taylor  began  surveying  and  civil  engi¬ 
neering,  and  remained  thus  until  his  death,  extending  their  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  city  and  surrounding  towns  and  cities. 

“Rufus  Mead  was  baptised  in  infancy  in  the  Presbyterian  church 
at  South  Salem  and  always  cherished  a  deep  interest  in  this  de¬ 
nomination,  having  taught  Sunday  School  for  48  years  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  church  of  Orange,  New  Jersey. 

“He  died  March  19,  1922  at  the  age  of  86  at  the  home  of  his 
nephew.  Dr.  Walter  G.  Mead  of  Arlington,  New  Jersey.  It  was 
to  this  nephew  that  he  presented  his  honorable  discharge  from  the 
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army  and  all  the  papers  and  documents  which  told  of  his  personal 
life.”i 

Headquarters  under  an  apple  tree,  four  miles  south  of  Ring- 
gold,  Georgia.  Friday  May  6th  1864  3  Oclock  P  M 

Dear  Folks  at  Home  As  we  have  halted  for  a  day  or  more  I  guess  it 
will  be  a  good  time  to  write  a  little  from  my  diary,  at  least  try  to 
fill  this  sheet.  r* 

Our  Brigade  was  relieved  from  doing  duty  on  the  R  R  on  the  27th 
and  on  the  28th  at  9  A  M  our  Regt  left  Cowan  and  took  the  road  to 
Tantallon,  while  the  rest  started  to  Bridgeport  via  the  University  pike 
Three  of  our  9  teams  were  away  so  they  could  not  go  with  the  rest, 
and  the  Q  M.  Tom  &  I  with  a  few  others  remained  behind  with  them. 

About  4  P  M  I  got  lonesome  and  as  the  Pusher  was  going  over  to  Tan¬ 
tallon  to  push  over  the  passenger  train  and  expected  to  come  back 
before  dark,  I  Jumped  on  and  rode  over  to  T  on  it 
When  I  got  there  I  found  the  Regt  encamped  for  the  night  but  no 
passenger  train,  so  I  waited  &  waited  &  waited  with  all  the  patience 

1  could  muster  still  no  train  came  and  pusher  remained  on  the  side 
track.  Finally  about  2  Oclock  next  morning  the  train  came  along,  but 
the  pusher  was  nearly  out  of  water,  and  on  reaching  the  water-tank 
we  found  that  nearly  empty  too,  so  the  pusher  didnt  dare  to  venture 
over  the  mountain,  and  the  train  was  too  heavy  for  the  engine  to  take 
over  the  grade  alone,  so  we  had  to  back  down  on  the  switch  again,  and 
wait  for  the  tank  to  fill  itself  from  the  spring,  then  the  trains  loaded 
with  freight  from  Nashville  were  due  and  of  course  passenger  trains 
must  give  place  to  freight  on  this  military  R  R  where  supplies  are  so 
much  needed  for  the  Army  in  the  front.  I  quirled  myself  up  on  the 
seat  and  snoozed  away  till  TAM  then  every  thing  being  propitious 
the  head  engine  gave  two  whistles,  the  pusher  ditto  and  away  we  went 
up  the  5  miles  grade  to  the  tunnel  and  then  on  to  Cowan 

We,  (Dr.  Bob  &  I)  of  course  found  the  Q  M  &  teams  had  all  left 

2  hours  before,  so  all  we  had  to  do  was  wait  till  a  train  came  along 
and  smuggle  a  ride,  for  we  had  no  intention  of  walking  to  the  Regt. 

Little  after  noon  we  bid  Goodbye  to  all  our  friends  there  and  the  train 
coming  along  we  jumped  on  top. 

The  conductor  came  up  and  we  expected  would  ask  us  for  out  trans¬ 
portation,  but  I  suppose  our  looks  must  have  satisfied  him  for  he  asked 
us  where  we  were  going,  and  on  telling  him  to  Anderson  he  said  he 
wanted  us  to  tend  a  brake  each  on  the  other  side  of  the  tunnel  which 
we  cheerfully  agreed  to  do.  Off  we  go  through  the  tunnel  and  down 


1.  1  am  very  much  Indebted  to  Mrs.  Walter  O.  Mead,  Arlington,  New  Jersey, 
for  the  above  Information,  which  was  collected  for  her  by  descendants  of  Rufus 
Mead.  Her  character  sketch  of  her  uncle,  Rufus  Mead,  "a  grand  old  man,”  has 
been  supplemented  by  the  editor  with  Information  taken  from  Rufus  Mead’s 
diary  and  letters.  The  quotations  above  are  from  her  [>en, 
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the  steep  grade,  with  our  brake  set  tight  to  [sic]  for  a  wreck  of  a  car 
every  few  rods  reminded  us  of  what  we  might  expect  if  we  let  the 
train  go  too  fast  around  those  sharp  curves,  but  luckily  for  us  we  went 
slow  &  safely  by  them  all  to  Tantallon  where  we  reach  the  bottom  of 
the  grade  and  let  the  engine  work  again. 

At  Anderson  we  hear  the  Regt  had  passed  several  hours,  so  we  ven¬ 
tured  on  to  Stevenson  arriving  there  at  5  P  M  that  day. 

Tom  got  on  the  train  at  Tantallon  &  said  all  our  stuff  was  in  the 
wagon  quite  as  well  as  if  I  had  been  there,  but  he  rather  got  the  laugh 
on  me  when  he  told  me  how  he  had  had  beefsteak,  eggs,  potatoes  &c 
for  supper  &  breakfast,  while  I  poor  adventurer  had  been  fasting 
nearby. 

At  Stevenson  we  beard  the  Regt  were  3  miles  back  so  started  to  meet 
them,  got  out  nearly  a  mile — stopped  by  a  picket  who  wanted  a  pass 
from  the  Prov  Marshall  before  he  would  let  us  by 

We  turned  back,  not  to  the  Prov  Marshall  though,  for  Tom  thought 
he  saw  a  rabbit  up  in  the  woods,  he  said,  so  off  he  started  after  him 
I  too  followed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  found  by  chasing  rabbits,  we 
bad  flanked  the  pickets  and  then  kept  on  undisturbed  to  the  Regt.  got 
there  about  7PM  with  an  appetite  ready  to  devour  almost  anything 
eatable. 

We  had  a  glorious  nights  rest  in  an  army  wagon,  &  rose  refreshed 
and  ready  for  the  days  work,  which  proved  to  be.  to  draw  a  days  ration 
at  Stevenson,  give  it  out,  then  march  on  the  R  R  track  to  Bridgeport, 
10  miles  further  on.  Gravel  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  this  country  so 
the  ties  are  fastened  with  small  stones  and  any  one  must  need  step 
on  each  tie,  making  it  much  harder  walking  than  on  a  track  in  Conn, 
but  it  bad  rained  during  the  night  enought  to  make  it  slippery  & 
muddy  so  we  thought  the  track  preferable  to  the  dirt  road  &  arrived 
safely  at  Bridgeport  about  2PM  Sat.  the  30  Inst.  There  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  you  I  took  a  stroll  down  to  the  Tenn  river,  washed  myself 
there  &  took  a  general  view  of  things.  The  R  R  crosses  to  an  island 
which  here  divides  the  river  not  quite  evenly,  for  one  bridge  is  1400 
feet  while  the  other  cannot  be  over  600  long.  The  R  R  bridge  has  a 
wagon  road  under  it,  now  just  completed,  our  train  being  the  first 
one  over  it.  They  have  heretofor  crossed  on  a  pontoon,  but  Sunday 
when  we  tried  to  cross,  a  drove  of  cattle  ahead  of  us  broke  the  bridge 
and  we  must  needs  cross  on  the  R  R  bridge 

We  made  slow  progress  that  day,  only  got  to  Shellmound  at  4  P  M 
where  we  stayed  all  night,  having  Joined  the  rest  of  the  Brigade  there. 
Here  at  Shellmound  is  the  famous  Nlck-a-jack  cave.  I  dont  know  how 
to  spell  it,  but  I  believe  it  is  described  in  some  of  Harpers  you  have 
on  hand. 
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About  5  Oclock,  just  after  supper,  Tom  and  I  took  a  candle  each  and 
went  on  an  exploring  tour  up  the  cave 

The  mouth  is  about  200  ft.  wide  and  the  center  of  the  arch  is  30  or 
40  feet  high,  with  a  stream  running  from  it  as  large  as  still  river  at 
Danbury  [Conn.]  I  guess  larger  too,  and  as  clear,  pure,  cold  water 
as  from  any  spring.  Just  inside  the  cave  the  rebels  had  quite  en tensive 
saltpetre  works,  &  the  remnants  are  there  yet.  It  is  simply  a  large 
leaching  vat  or  vats,  the  dirt  in  the  cave  being  so  full  of  nitre  that 
by  leaching  it,  like  ashes  and  then  boiling  the  liquid  they  made  large 
quantities  of  it.  Tom  and  I  luckily  found  an  old  canoe  left  by  the 
rebs,  so  Tom  got  in  the  fore  part  with  a  board  for  a  paddle,  while  I 
sat  in  the  hind  end  with  a  candle  &  away  we  paddled  up  the  river.  It 
was  the  most  memorable  ride  I  ever  took.  The  river  is  from  20  to  30 
feet  wide  &  from  2  to  10  feet  deep,  clear  as  chrystal  &  cold  as  any 
spring  water.  The  cave  is  arched  overhead  of  solid  rock,  from  30  to 
60  feet  high  I  should  judge,  with  rocks  hanging  out  from  different 
points  all  the  way,  and  a  few  not  many  stalacthts.  Bats  are  the  only 
living  things  we  saw,  in  fact  It  is  a  dark  dismal,  damp  place  for  any 
thing  to  try  to  live  in 

We  kept  on  over  miles  till  we  came  to  rocks  that  prevented  us 
from  going  farther,  though  I  hear  by  carrying  our  canoe  about  5  or  6 
rods  we  could  have  found  the  river  open  again.  But  I  wont  try  to 
describe  it  for  I  find  I  cannot  do  it  justice. 

I  have  seen  it  and  am  satisfied.  It  Is  well  worth  one  months  hard¬ 
ship  on  the  field. 

From  Shellmound  we  came  to  Whiteside  on  the  2nd  of  May,  stayed 
all  night,  then  Tuesday  the  3rd  came  on  to  Wahatche  for  dinner  & 
over  the  north  end  of  Lookout  mountain  encamped  just  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Mountain  that  night.  The  Govmt  has  just  finished  a  good 
MacAdamized  road  over  the  end  of  the  Mountain  in  which  in  time 
will  be  a  splendid  road,  but  now  the  stones  are  about  as  large  as  your 
doublefist  and  loose  too,  so  it  is  hard  pulling 

The  scenery  is  sublime  at  some  points,  on  the  right  almost  overhead 
is  the  peak  of  Lookout,  at  the  foot  is  the  R.  R.  track  and  the  Tenn 
river  flowing  so  majestically,  while  to  the  N  E  is  seen  the  city  of 
Chattanooga,  composed  of  more  tents  than  houses  by  far  while  Mis¬ 
sionary  ridge  looms  up  in  front  and  mountains  rise  up  on  every  hand. 
It  needs  to  be  seen  to  be  realized 

Wednesday  we  came  past  the  battle  field  of  Chlckamauga  or  the 
right  wing  of  it.  I  saw  where  17  men  and  two  officers  were  buried  as 
they  fell  in  line  of  battle,  and  scattering  graves  without  numbers. 
Many  of  them  were  hardly  covered  and  portions  of  the  bodies  are  in 
sight — not  a  very  pleasant  sight  to  look  at'^but  often  scon  on  the  battle 
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field.  GoTint  now  is  taking  up  the  bodies  &  placing  them  in  the  ceme¬ 
tery  at  Chattanooga. 

Yesterday  we  came  down  here,  got  here  at  5  P  M.  I  had  to  go  to 
Ringgold  after  rations  which  took  tiil  Midnight  or  after,  but  today 
I  have  done  nothing  only  wash  up  Ac.  I  suppose  we  move  on  tomorrw 
but  when  or  where  I  know  not.  The  weather  is  not  very  warm,  and 
on  the  whole  I  have  had  a  pleasant  jaunt  of  it.  I  saw  Ringgold  by  night 
but  do  not  form  a  very  favorabie  opinion  of  it.  It  looks  like  all  the 
other  southern  cities.  Old  fashioned,  dirty,  duil  piace.  Most  of  Georgia 
that  I  have  seen  is  woods  but  I  presume  we  wiii  find  cleared  land  by 
&  by.  I  will  try  and  write  every  week  at  least  &  perhaps  oftener, 
though  I  expect  pretty  active  service  now  I  feel  well  and  willing  to 
do  all  I  can  to  help  the  good  work  along.  I  can  but  hope  &  pray  it  will 
be  successful  Your  ever  Afft  Son  &  Brother 

Georgia  May  19th  1864 

Deab  Folks  at  Home  It  has  been  a  long  time  since  I  wrote  you  but 
I  heard  no  letters  were  allowed  to  go  beyond  Nashville  so  I  didn’t 
try  to  send  any.  Now  we  are  near  the  R  R  about  8  miles  from  Calhoun 
and  10  miles  North  of  Kingston 

We  have  had  a  hard  battle  and  come  off  victorious.  It  lasted  3  days 
and  the  Rebs  had  the  strongest  position  I  ever  saw  and  well  fortified 
but  our  force  was  too  much. 

Our  Regt  was  not  in  very  much  but  lost  8  killed  and  41  wounded 
None  that  you  know  I  believe  Only  one  officer  was  wounded,  that  was 
Lieut  Titus  of  whom  you  have  heard  me  speak.  I  was  near  by  the  field 
all  the  time  and  saw  some  of  the  battle.  It  was  terrible  at  times.  Our 
loss  was  heavy  but  theirs  much  more.  We  have  been  following  them 
up  3  days,  and  report  says  they  will  make  another  stand  at  Kingston 
If  so  It  will  be  today  or  tomorrow.  Our  army  is  in  the  best  of  spirits 
&  I  cant  write  Just  a  few  lines  now  will  write  full  particulars  by  and 
by.  Yours  of  the  3rd  of  May  came  all  safe  yesterday. 

It  seems  as  if  every  thing  nearly  went  wrong  around  you,  much 
worse  than  with  us  here.  Yours  in  haste 

Cassville  .  .  Geo  .  .  May  22nd  1864 

Dear  Folks  at  Home  I  have  a  little  time  to  write  now,  and  don’t  ex¬ 
pect  to  have  again  in  a  fortnight  so  I  will  Improve  It.  We  came  here 
on  Friday  and  are  preparing  now  for  another  spell  of  active  service 

Orders  are  already  issued  to  be  ready  to  move  tomorrow  on  a  20  days 
march,  with  full  rations  of  bread  coffee  &  sugar,  and  the  Q  Ms.  &  Com- 
sy’s  are  to  seize  enough  cattle,  sheep,  pigs  ft  grain,  to  furnish  the  troops 
and  animals.  Of  course  it  is  not  known  where  our  destination  is  but 
we  all  anticipate  Atlanta. 

Our  campaign  so  far  has  been  successful  as  could  be,  but  we  have  had 
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no  fighting  like  the  Potomac  army.  It  is  certain  the  rebs  here  will 
not  fight  if  they  can  run.  All  the  prisoners  and  deserters  say  their 
officers  drive  them  in  and  on  their  retreat  if  they  even  fall  out  they 
are  shot. 

Thousands  would  gladly  desert  if  they  dared  to.  We  dont  hear  any 
thing  definite  from  Va.  but  have  high  hopes  of  their  success. 

Our  regt  is  doing  duty  as  Provost  here  in  this  place.  It  formerly  was 
a  very  pretty  village,  had  a  courthouse  college,  3  churches,  several 
stores,  hotels,  Ac  but  now  it  looks  desolate  and  forsaken  enough.  Genl 
[Joseph  E.]  Johns[t]on  ordered  all  the  citizens  out  of  the  town  as 
he  would  hold  this  place  at  all  hazards. 

It  lies  in  a  little  valley  and  he  built  breastworks  all  around  on  the 
hills  and  even  dug  up  tombstones  from  the  graveyard  to  fortify  the 
town,  besides  in  the  town  every  street  has  a  breastwork  across  it  made 
of  rails,  fences,  old  wagons,  and  furniture  even.  Of  course  it  was  a 
suicidal  act,  for  as  soon  as  our  men  got  in  (almost  without  resistance 
too)  they  felt  privileged  to  ransack  every  thing  they  could,  and  such 
an  overhauling  of  property  I  never  saw.  In  the  courthouse  the  records, 
writs,  deeds  &c  were  scattered  in  every  direction,  so  I  am  thinking 
it  wili  be  difficult  to  prove  the  past  proceedings  in  Cass  Co.  and  most 
of  the  private  houses  were  thoroughly  plundered  of  all  its  valuables. 
It  looked  sad  and  now  the  citizens  are  coming  in  and  mourning  dole¬ 
fully  over  it  I  cant  pity  them  much  for  Genl  Johnson  alone  is  to  blame. 
I  send  this  in  an  envelope  which  is  all  the  plunder  I  took. 

I  have  got  to  prepare  for  the  20  days  march  so  must  cut  this  short, 
but  will  try  to  write  again  is  less  then  20  days  though  you  need  not 
worry  at  all  If  I  dont.  Davids  letter  of  the  7th  came  yesterday,  very 
acceptable  too  In  haste  Tour  Aff  Brother  &  Son 

Near  Dallas  Geo  Sunday  May  29th  1864 
Deab  Folks  at  Home  Word  Just  came  that  the  mail  would  go  out 
at  1  P.  M.  so  I  will  venture  to  write  a  little  letter  home,  in  fact  I  now 
Improve  every  opportunity.  We  left  Cassville  as  I  told  you  we  intended 
to  last  Monday  at  4  A  M.  went  to  Cass  station,  then  turned  off  to  the 
west  and  kept  going  that  direction  some  time  then  turned  south  and 
finally  came  to  the  Etowa  river  after  going  some  6  or  8  miles  in  all 
I  should  judge. 

Here  we  found  the  bridge  burnt,  so  had  to  build  pontoons,  then  all 
the  troops  must  cross  first  so  we  with  the  wagons  had  to  wait  till  next 
day  then  went  on  &  on  through  a  little  village  called  Stilesboro,  then 
took  a  cartpath  or  a  road  as  bad  as  one,  which  we  have  kept  ever  since. 
It  has  led  us  through  lots,  woods,  over  hills  and  mountains  till  I  am 
actually  lost,  and  what  is  more  I  cant  find  anybody  any  wiser.  I  hear 
this  is  the  mountain  road  towards  Atlanta,  and  probably  our  Genls 
know  what  they  are  about.  At  any  rate  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  as  it  is 
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We  did  not  follow  the  Rebs  down  along  the  track,  but  tried  to  flank 
them  on  this  side,  but  instead  of  that  we  hare  run  right  into  here. 

Our  Corps  was  in  advance  Wednesday  &  marched  all  unconscious  of 
danger  when  the  Rebs  opened  on  all  of  a  sudden  with  artillery  &  in¬ 
fantry,  and  of  course  we  fell  back  to  reconnoitre  a  little. 

For  4  or  5  miles  around  here  it  is  all  woods,  and  we  were  troubled 
with  scouts  &  rearguards  all  the  way,  but  little  thought  of  an  force. 

Since  then  there  has  been  skirmishing  every  day,  &  maneuvering  for 
position  &c  &c  but  no  general  engagement  as  yet. 

Genl  Shermans  whole  force  is  here,  and  the  conflict  must  come  soon, 
perhaps  today.  Our  Corps  lost  in  that  one  day  over  1800  in  all.  Our 
Regt  26  wounded  &  2  killed  It  seems  as  if  twas  all  fight,  fight  fight 
now,  every  minute.  I  lay  about  a  mile  back  from  the  Regt  and  not  a 
moment  passes,  day  or  night,  without  hearing  a  gun.  There  has  been 
2  or  3  charges  on  our  works  by  the  rebs  every  day,  when  the  roar  for 
a  few  minutes  is  terrific  then  it  almost  still  again  for  hours.  Oh  when 
will  this  cease.  I  fairly  sicken  when  I  think  of  it,  and  hear  so  much 
of  it.  God  grant  that  it  may  soon 

I  was  almost  sick  a  day  or  two  ago,  with  a  bad  cold  &  stomach  out 
of  order,  but  our  rest  here  has  almost  cured  me  so  I  feel  as  well  as 
ever  now 

The  weather  is  warm  but  in  the  woods  it  is  very  pleasant,  and  water 
through  here  plenty.  [The  remainder  of  the  letter  relating  to  troubles 
at  home  is  omitted.] 

Altoonaha  Mts  Geo 
Geo.  June  4th  1864 

Dear  Folks  at  Home  I  wont  use  time  and  paper  to  put  on  the  usual 
Irish  heading  but  let  you  imagine  that  as  it  applied  to  me,  but  pro¬ 
ceed  at  once  to  business.  It  is  raining  beautifully  now  with  every 
appearance  of  a  long  rain,  just  the  time  to  write. 

Since  I  wrote  last  Sunday  nothing  of  interest  has  happened  about 
here,  there  has  been  no  general  engagement  yet,  &  I  rather  think  there 
will  not  be  either 

It  seems  to  me  more  like  a  siege  for  the  Rebs  are  so  strongly  in¬ 
trenched  in  these  mountains  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  drive 
them  out  of  their  fortifications  only  by  gradually  working  in  on  either 
flank  We  keep  our  lines  so  strong  they  cant  break  through,  and  if 
we  can  gradually  turn  their  flanks  we  will  force  them  to  leave  or  be 
surrounded.  This  is  the  only  place  they  can  make  a  stand  this  side  of 
Atlanta  and  they  very  well  know  it.  Citizens  tell  us  that  Gov  Brown 
has  been  fortifying  this  range  of  mountains  for  2  or  3  years  probably 
anticipating  such  a  move  as  this  and  knowing  the  importance  of 
holding  Atlanta  of  which  this  is  the  key  I  dont  think  our  Genls  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  such  works  here,  in  fact  I  know  they  did  not,  neither 
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did  they  expect  to  find  only  a  few  rebs  here.  They  tell  a  good  joke  of 
Genl  Hooker  against  Genl  Sherman.  One  Corps  was  in  advance,  march¬ 
ing  slowly  along,  feeling  their  way  when  first  they  knew  the  Rebs 
opened  on  them  from  a  masked  battery  and  infantry  too,  a  terrible 
destructive  fire.  Of  course  we  fell  back  and  Hooker  sent  for  reinforce¬ 
ments.  Sherman  replied  “what  for,  there  ain’t  over  400  rebels  there,” 

&  sent  one  Division  to  help  us.  This  was  about  4  PM.  and  every  thing 
remained  so  till  next  morning  when  Sherman  came  up  himself  and 
saw  how  it  was,  and  ordered  up  2  whole  Corps.  Sherman  to  excuse 
himself  said  he  heard  the  rebs  were  reinforced  during  the  night.  Yes 
says  Hooker  I  hear  about  50”  Our  Corps  moved  from  the  center  day 
before  yesterday  to  the  extreme  left,  about  3  miles  and  are  here  now 
I  lay  about  a  mile  back  in  a  wagon  and  go  up  every  two  or  three  days 
to  issue  rations  to  them,  and  look  around. 

There  is  continued  pop  pop  pop  all  along  the  lines  both  day  and 
night  but  few  are  injured  by  it,  we  had  2  slightly  wounded  yesterday 
I  believe  is  all  the  casualties  for  a  week.  The  weather  and  food  to¬ 
gether  is  telling  on  the  health  of  the  Regt.  badly.  It  is  20  miles  or 
more  to  Kingston,  our  base  of  supplies  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  sup¬ 
plies,  fast  enough,  especially  of  salt  meats,  and  fresh  meats  as  we 
have  to  cook,  it  is  unhealthy  enough.  I  with  the  wagons  can  cook  mine 
better,  so  fare  much  better. 

I  see  Myron  Whitlock,  David  Comstock,  Charles  Durant,  Ben  Squires 
almost  every  day,  they  are  in  the  rear  too,  safe  from  bullets 

Day  before  yesterday  there  was  a  tremendous  shower,  such  as  they 
only  have  in  the  South  It  lasted  for  2  or  3  hours  and  almost  flooded 
us  out.  A  little  stream  close  by  which  you  could  jump  across,  next 
morning  was  hardly  fordable.  I  guess  this  rain  will  raise  it  again 
After  all  it  was  just  what  we  needed  for  it  was  getting  awful  dusty. 

I  saw  apples  turning  red  and  nearly  grown  on  my  way  here,  and 
huckleberries  full  grown  so  the  boys  stew  them  to  eat.  Wheat  is  nearly 
full  size  and  corn  8  to  10  inches  high  We  dont  leave  much  after  as 
though,  as  forage  is  too  scarce.  The  horses  &  mules  are  now  on  half 
rations.  I  hope  we  will  drive  the  Rebs  soon,  so  we  can  get  the  R  R 
running  to  us  &  get  supplies  handled.  There  is  a  large  mail  coming 
to  us,  which  we  expect  today  or  tomorrow.  I  want  a  letter  from  you. 
I  saw  a  “Jeff”  with  the  news  of  George  Forman  &  Harrison  Ferry 
each  taking  themselves  a  better  half,  the  first  acct  I  had  of  it.  I  am 
anxious  to  hear  about  Mr.  Baldwin,  Ac  With  love  to  all  I  am  as  ever 
Your  Afft  Son  A  Brother 

near  Acworth  Georgia,  June  9th  1864 
Dear  Folks  at  Home  There  is  nothing  special  to  write  about  just 
now,  but  I  have  time  today,  and  may  not  have  tomorrow,  so  Ill  Improve 
it.  Your  two  letters  of  the  19th  A  23rd  came  safely  yesterday,  many 
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thanks  to  Emily  Patihen.  I  hope  someone  will  get  married  all  the  time. 
I  mean  every  day  if  youll  write  a  letter  on  that  account.  I  have  had 
no  invitation  to  George  Bairds  wedding  or  any  Intimation  of  it  either 
although  he  owes  me  a  letter.  I  happened  to  see  Farnams  wedding  or 
marriage  rather  in  the  “Jeff’  I  suppose  Mr.  Baldwins  sentence  is 
known  ere  this,  but  not  to  me.  I  feel  anxious  to  hear  it.  I  feel  anxious 
to  hear  about  Sophias  rheumatism,  but  will  hope  for  the  best.  I  am 
glad  to  learn  you  are  to  have  help  in  the  house,  for  I  dont  see  the  use 
of  you  killing  yourself  with  work.  I  think  Mother  has  done  about  hard 
work  enough  in  her  life,  and  if  the  farm  wont  pay  for  a  hired  girl 
Ill  send  home  enough  when  I  get  paid  off,  that  will  be  as  soon  as  this 
campaign  is  over.  I  think  soon 

I  dont  hear  from  Salem  or  Martin  either  lately,  but  now  the  cars 
run  to  Alatoona  I  guess  we  will  get  the  mail  a  little  more  regular. 

Since  I  last  wrote  our  Corps  has  moved  off  again  still  further  to 
the  le[ft],  so  now  we  lay  about  4  miles  from  the  R  R  in  a  straight 
l[ine]  7  miles  from  Acworth  &  12  miles  from  Marietta 

Report  says  .  .  .  the  enemy  nearly  flanked  and  they  are  falling  back 
.  .  .  across  the  river  at  Vinings 

Last  night  we  [  receive  ]d  orders  to  be  ready  for  a  ten  days  march 
probably  to  the  river  but  we  didnt  go  and  now  (11  am)  there  is  no 
sign  of  it.  Our  pickets  are  about  %  of  a  mile  out  from  us  having  gay 
times  trading  papers  with  the  rebel  pickets  also  tobacco  for  coffee  Ac. 
They  are  Tenn  troops  and  say  they  like  the  20th  Corps  better  than  any 
other  troops  for  other  troops  wont  talk  with  them.  They  are  more 
afraid  of  Hooker  than  any  other  Corps  commander.  They  say  we  may 
get  the  best  of  them  here,  but  Lee  is  licking  Grant  terribly  at  Richmond 
Their  accounts  are  somewhat  different  from  ours,  for  we  learn  that 
Grant  has  begun  the  siege  of  Richmond  now 

This  is  the  most  eventful  month  of  the  war  and  we  can  but  hope  it 
will  seriously  cripple  the  rebellion  Ob  that  it  might  crush  it  entirely. 
Genl  Banks  seems  to  have  his  usual  bad  luck,  in  feeding  &  clothing 
the  rebs  instead  of  our  men,  also  Genl  Steele,  but  that  is  of  minor 
interest  if  we  get  Richmond  and  Atlanta. 

I  got  two  Standards  [a  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  newspaper]  too  which  I 
hope  you  will  continue  to  send.  I  want  to  hear  the  Legislative  news 
certainly  and  the  whole  of  it  is  worth  reading  to  me. 

I  want  you  to  tell  me  if  the  soldiers  pay  has  actually  been  raised.  I 
never  saw  any  account  of  it  passing  only  one  house,  but  the  boys  gen¬ 
erally  [say]  it  is  a  law  and  took  effect  on  the  1st  of  May.  We  you 
know  are  quite  ignorant  of  many  national  affairs.  We  hear  so  many 
rumors  we  cant  teli  what  to  believe.  Our  army  has  been  reinforced 
lately  by  the  17th  Corps  and  1  or  2  other  Corps  have  had  a  Division 
sent  on  from  guarding  R  R’ds.  We  expect  our  4th  Div  now  every  day 
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Our  men  so  far  stand  the  heat  firstrate,  though  of  course  many  are 
sick.  I  guess  the  reinforcements  just  about  keep  our  number  good.  The 
army  [a]re  in  excellent  spirit  and  feel  confident  of  soon  ge[tt]ing 
to  Atlanta  if  not  to  Macon  this  month.  I  hop[el  [they]  will 
The  weather  is  hot,  hotter,  hotte[st]  .  .  about  5PM  when  [i]t  cools 
off  and  then  it  grows  chilly  .  .  .  .  mt  till  morning 
Water  is  good  and  plenty  in  these  m[ount]ains,  so  I  fare  firstrate, 
my  only  fear  is  poor  water.  I  enjoy  it  so  far  finely  see  enough  to  pay 
me  well  for  my  troub[le].  Hoping  for  a  continuance  of  good  news 
I  close  with  lots  of  love  to  all  Your  ever  Afft  Son  k  brother 

[P.  S.]  I  am  sorry  to  hear  so  sad  an  account  of  Mr  Wak  .  .  leys 
family  Do  they  ever  hear  from  Ed  Treadwel  now,  or  EM  Sanford 
ei[the]r.  You  never  say  any[t]hing  about  them.  I  want  to  hear  all 
the  news  [abou]t  town  you  know  How  is  Mr.  Millers  folks,  Jennie 
in  pa[rticnlar]  I  wfll  write  you  soon 

Battle  field  near  Acworth  Geo  June  13th  1864 
Deab  Folk  at  Home  I  lent  my  portfolio  the  other  day  and  the  fellow 
turned  over  my  ink  and  blacked  a  few  envelopes  and  some  paper,  but 
I  cant  afford  to  throw  paper  away  just  now  so  I  will  write  on  it  this 
time 

I  saw  a  pair  of  boots  come  by  mail  a  short  time  and  I  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  have  a  pair  sent  to  me  if  they  can  be  for  8 
cts  a  pound 

You  can  find  out  if  they  can  get  Ben  Bouton  to  make  me  a  pair  of 
double  uppered  thick  solid  calfskin  boots.  I  guess  they  wont  weigh 
over  4  pounds  and  as  I  shall  want  a  pair  by  August  or  Sept.  I  think 
it  will  be  cheaper  than  buy  them  here  k  give  12  or  14  dollars  a  pair. 
I  shall  want  some  shirts  by  k  by  but  you  need  not  make  them  if  your 
are  busy  I  can  draw  from  Oovmt  at  any  time  but  prefer  other  for  they 
are  better  and  larger 

If  you  could  buy  some  good  wollen  shirts  in  Danbury  some  time  for 
3.50  or  4.00  apiece  and  send  them  along  it  would  be  cheaper  than  to 
buy  of  the  Sutlers  for  they  charge  |4.00  or  5.00  for  cheap  ones.  I  want 
also  a  pocket  rubber  inkstand  about  an  inch  or  so  through  with  a  screw 
top  which  you  could  wrap  up  in  the  shirts  when  yon  send  them,  also 
I  want  a  little  blank  book,  leather  cover  not  over  4  or  5  Inches  long 
k  two  wide.  I  guess  4x2  would  be  the  best  to  carry  in  my  vest  pocket 
Send  that  by  mail  as  soon  as  convenient 
We  have  no  sutlers  at  all  now,  so  I  must  send  home  after  these  little 
notions 

When  I  get  paid  off  I  will  have  lots  of  money  and  will  pay  you  all  you 
spend  for  me.  I  shall  want  some  more  pictures  taken  by  &  by  when 
yon  have  a  chance  to  send  to  N  Y  for  them,  the  No  is  14401.  I  want 
Cartis  De  Visite 
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I  guess  that  is  wants  enough  for  once  now  Ill  try  to  write  some¬ 
thing  else  although  there  isnt  much  now  here.  We  moved  night  before 
last  from  where  I  wrote  on  the  9th,  about  a  mile  to  the  east  and  now 
occupy  the  front  breastworks  of  our  line.  Our  boys  were  busy  all  night 
in  buiiding  them 

Our  pickets  are  about  a  mile  off  and  the  rebs  not  over  2  miles.  They 
could  easily  shell  us  if  they  knew  where  we  were.  I  think  it  is  a  little 
the  nearest  wagon  has  been  to  the  Rebs  yet,  but  in  no  particular 
danger  after  all 

It  has  rained  now  for  5  days  about  all  the  time  and  the  mud  is  per¬ 
fectly  awful  I  fear  <t  will  prevent  our  advancing,  though  I  heard  the 
Locomotive  whistle  this  morning  and  hear  the  cars  run  to  Acworth 
not  over  5  or  6  miles  off  from  us  and  close  to  some  part  of  our  army. 

So  far  every  thing  progresses  well 

We  heard  day  before  yesterday  of  the  chering  news  of  Uncle  Abes 
nomination  for  President  again  by  acclamation.  Three  cheers  for  that 
It  did  us  heeps  of  good.  I  want  to  cast  one  more  vote  for  him  next 

fall 

We  have  not  heard  from  Virginia  army  since  the  6th  but  trust  that 
it  is  gaining  ground,  and  will  soon  take  Richmond 

I  hope  Sophia  has  recovered  ere  this  Is  hatting  good  yet?  Does  Mr 
Sherman  have  plenty  of  work?  Does  Dr  Clarks  widow  live  in  Bethel 
or  not? 

I  cant  think  any  more  so  Ill  stop  Your  ever  Afft  Son  &  Brother 

near  Marietta  Geo  June  24th  1864 

Deab  Folks  at  Houe  Yours  of  the  13th  came  last  night  and  now  as 

1  have  the  prospect  of  a  little  spare  time  and  the  team  is  unharnessed, 
wagon  unpacked  and  so  on  I  guess  I  will  answer  it 

We  are  advancing  yet  slowly  but  I  hope  surely  so  now  we  are  only 

2  miles  from  Marietta  and  way  south  of  it  instead  of  west.  Our  line 
of  battle  runs  nearly  around  the  town 

Our  Div  made  an  an  advance  day  before  yesterday,  and  were  build¬ 
ing  breastworks  when  the  Rebs  took  advantage  of  their  condition  and 
made  3  charges,  mostly  against  our  Brigade.  We  had  the  support  of 
2  batteries  and  the  Rebs  were  repulsed  every  time  with  great  loss  to 
them 

Our  Brigade  we  thought  would  have  to  fall  back  but  they  did  not, 
neither  did  they  suffer  very  bad.  Our  Regt  lost  3  killed  &  11  wounded 
in  all  Lt  Stewart  of  Co  I  from  Danbury  was  wounded  pretty  bad  in 
the  leg.  No  one  else  that  I  knew  previously.  I  thought  I  wrote  to  you 
before  of  Lt  Whltelock.  He  is  well  and  doing  well  too.  He  now  is  in 
command  of  Co  A  the  Provost  Guard  of  this  Div.  All  of  Co  A  are  well 
and  in  no  engagement  They  had  about  50  or  60  Prisoners  to  guard 
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yesterday  I  saw  Dan’l  Odel  going  by  with  them  to  Corps  Hdqrs.  Oar 
Dir  took  over  100  prisoners  and  many  more  wouid  have  given  them¬ 
selves  up  if  they  could.  One  prisoner  said  if  he  could  go  back  again  he 
would  bring  in  several  more  so  our  boys  let  him  go  and  I  hear  he 
brought  in  15  when  he  came  back.  No  doubt  but  there  are  many  more 
who  would  gladly  get  out  if  they  could. 

The  sun  has  shown  now  for  3  days  and  very  hot  too  at  times,  but 
it  is  preferable  to  rain  all  the  time  as  we  have  had  it  along  back.  I 
had  a  nice  dish  of  ripe  blackberries  a  day  or  two  ago  which  tasted  a 
little  the  best  I  ever  ate  Also  some  stewed  apples  which  wasnt  bad  to 
take  for  a  change,  but  such  things  are  scarce  in  these  parts,  or  few 
in  proportion  to  the  men.  I  am  glad  to  hear  so  favorable  an  account 
of  things  around  home.  I  hope  they  will  continue.  1  cant  hardly  say 
what  I  think  of  society  affairs  in  Bethel  I  should  Judge  they  were 
bad  enough  just  now  any  way,  hope  they  will  improve  before  I  get 
back  again 

I  would  have  liked  very  much  to  be  with  you  while  Hat  ft  Em  were 
there,  but  I  presume  you  entertained  them  full  as  well  in  my  absence. 
I  havent  answered  Hat’s  letter  yet — in  fact  I  have  pretty  much  made 
up  my  mind  I  wont  write  to  any  one  only  you  till  I  get  settled  down 
again  in  camp  It  is  an  awful  bother  to  write,  now  today  I  am  sitting 
on  the  blanket,  leaning  against  a  tree,  with  nothing  to  lean  my  arm 
on  so  of  course  I  cant  write  any  way  decent  and  it  is  hard  work  too. 

I  presume  if  Sarah  went  to  Bethel  the  next  week  she  found  a  letter 
for  her,  at  least  I  wrote  to  her  on  the  8th  and  it  ought  to  go  in  2  weeks 
certain,  yours  come  in  10  days 

I  have  thought  since  if  you  should  buy  some  shirts,  be  sure  and  get 
awful  large  ones,  for  they  shrink  about  one  half  by  washing  in  our 
style. 

We  dont  hardly  know  what  to  believe  from  Genl  Grant,  report  says 
he  is  in  Petersburg,  but  we  cant  believe  all  we  hear. 

We  feel  as  if  we  were  almost  out  of  the  world  down  here.  I  cant 
think  of  any  more  so  Good  Bye  Your  Afft  Son  ft  Brother 

near  Chattahoochee  river  Ga  July  6th  1864 
Deab  Folks  at  Home  I  will  have  just  time  to  write  a  dozen  lines  to 
you  this  morning  before  we  move,  and  let  you  know  we  are  going  still 
further  off 

On  the  3rd  we  found  the  Johnnies  had  left  their  works  from  the 
Kenesaw  mountains  around  Marietta  ftc  ftc  so  all  we  could  do,  was  to 
get  up  and  chase  them,  and  that  has  been  our  business  since.  Of 
course  we  go  very  carefui  so  our  progress  is  siow,  but  I  hope  we  go  sure. 

Our  Corps  is  on  the  right  center,  so  we  now  are  several  miles  from 
the  R  R,  but  only  about  2  from  the  Chattahochee  river.  From  the  tops 
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of  tbe  trees  Atlanta  can  be  seen  very  plain,  but  the  road  is  in  the 
woods  ft  has  been  for  miles,  in  fact  the  hills  are  all  covered  with 
woods  with  only  a  little  cleared  land  in  the  hollows.  We  have  passed 
through  miles  ft  miles  of  rebel  breastworks,  but  a  great  many  were 
never  used 

It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  now  that  they  are  getting  over  the  river 
as  fast  as  possible,  only  covering  their  retreat  to  get  off  all  they  can. 
So  far  our  army  has  been  very  successful  and  the  troops  are  in  the 
best  of  spirits 

The  weather  is  warm  but  I  am  pretty  used  to  it  so  I  stand  it  first- 
rate 

We  begin  to  find  blackberries  ft  green  apples  now  for  sauce  so  we 
live  quite  good  again.  Our  old  men  dont  leave  yet  but  are  expecting 
to  every  day  I  will  write  more  particulars  next  time  All  the  boys  from 
Bethel  are  well  Tour  ever  Aff  Son  ft  Brother 

Camp  of  the  5th  Conn  Vol  July  9th  1864 
Deab  Folks  at  Home  Tours  of  the  25th  of  June  has  just  arrived,  but 
I  would  not  answer  it  so  soon  if  David  Comstock  was  not  going  to 
start  home  tomorrow  and  I  can  send  it  along  by  him  without  stamps. 
That  little  book  ft  inkstand  came  so  safely.  I  feel  like  try  the  mail 
again,  and  get  you  to  send  a  pair  of  stout  slippers  of  Ben  Boutons 
make  if  you  can,  and  a  pair  of  suspenders — good  ones. 

I  thought  I  had  sent  for  vignettes  I  want  them  of  course,  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  “Cartes  de  Visitse”.  I  cant  think  of  any  more  wants  just  now, 
but  will  keep  you  posted  as  fast  as  my  wants  occur,  and  Uncle  Sam 
will  forward  them  to  me.  Tou  will  see  David  Comstock  of  course  and 
learn  from  him  much  about  me  that  I  cant  tell  in  a  letter 

I  am  glad  he  is  going  home  for  I  doubt  if  he  is  able  to  bear  another 
3  years  service  in  the  field.  Tou  will  probably  see  Ben  Squires  too.  I 
think  it  has  improved  him  to  get  away  from  Redding. 

Every  thing  is  unchanged  here.  I  issued  beans  ft  desiccated  potatoes 
today  for  the  first  time  since  I  left  Cowan.  We  have  been  so  long  living 
on  field  rations  alone  that  the  scurvy  made  is  appearance  among  us 
some  I  get  blackberries  ft  stew  them  so  I  feel  firstrate  now,  only  want 
a  little  rest.  We  have  just  got  news  of  the  sinking  of  the  Alabama  but 
can  hardly  credit  it  yet.  I  will  write  by  mail  soon  now  Tour  Afft 
Son  ft  Brother 

In  front  of  Atlanta  July  19th  1864 

Deab  FDlks  at  Home  At  last  we  are  over  the  river  and  gradually 
advancing  towards  the  doomed  city  of  Atlanta 

We  left  our  camp  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  after  our  10  days 
rest  Our  Corps  going  directly  east,  across  the  R  R.  till  finally  we 
found  some  pontoons  laid  over  the  river  about  2  miles  above  the  R  R 
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Bridge,  where  we  crossed,  then  took  a  Southeasterly  direction,  and 
have  come  about  6  or  6  miles  I  should  Judge 
We  now  must  be  about  7  miles  N  E  from  Atlanta  and  we  are  pretty 
well  to  the  rear  of  our  army. 

I  believe  our  corps  occupy  the  left  wing  of  our  army.  We  hear  firing 
in  front  and  on  our  right,  but  with  what  result  I  cant  tell.  Our  Div 
has  met  no  rebs  yet.  I  am  very  ignorant  of  the  state  of  affairs  ever 
where  only  of  our  own  corps  We  had  a  fine  view  of  Atlanta  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  about  as  plain  as  Ridgefield  from  our  house  I  will 
not  write  what  we  will  do  but  try  to  tell  you  what  happens  as  soon 
as  it  comes.  Our  10  days  rest  did  us  lots  of  good  and  for  3  or  4  days 
the  weather  has  been  much  cooler  so  I  enjoy  it  firstrate 
The  news  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  is  such  we  cant  tell  what 
to  think,  but  hope  it  will  only  prove  a  big  raid  like  Antietam 

We  did  feel  some  alarm  for  Washington  and  dont  know  certain  yet 
as  it  is  out  of  danger,  but  hope  it  is  safe  enough. 

I  hear  David  Comstock  &  the  other  boys  do  not  get  mustered  out 
till  the  21st  at  Chattanooga,  so  he  may  not  get  home  as  soon  as  this, 
but  he  will  come  through  in  time  I  hope 
The  bugle  sounded  to  start  a  long  time  ago  so  I  expect  they  will 
move  off  now  in  a  minute  or  two,  and  I  must  finish  this  up.  I  couldnt 
get  my  ink  so  I  begged  a  sheet  of  Paper  &  envelop  to  write  this  on. 
write  soon  again  Yours  in  haste 

Camp  near  Vinings  bridge  Georgia 
Wed  July  13th  1864 

Deab  Folks  at  Home  Your  letter  of  July  1st  came  on  the  11th  so  I 
think  it  takes  longer  for  letters  to  go  to  Conn  than  from,  in  fact  I 
think  our  mail  arrangement  is  about  as  good  as  could  expect.  Nothing 
does  me  as  much  good  as  a  letter  from  home,  or  a  newspaper  even 
I  think  I  shall  have  bundles  or  something  sent  quite  often  now  if 
we  stay  so  far  away,  for  the  sutlers  are  scarce  and  charge  awfully. 
Paper  here  is  worth  2  %  cts  a  sheet  &  envelopes  50  cts  a  bunch.  I  had 
a  bunch  of  both  and  have  given  away  lots  of  it,  but  now.  I  am  getting 
stingy  and  sell  it  or  keep  it.  Will  you  let  me  know  how  much  the 
postage  would  be  on  a  half  ream  of  paper  about  this  size.  Can  it  not 
be  sent  by  book  postage  or  cheaper  than  letter  I  presume  a  pair  of 
slippers  can  be  rolled  up  in  some  shirts  easy  enough,  and  I  know  of 
several  pair  of  boots  coming  by  mail  at  8  cts  a  pound,  but  if  it  against 
the  law  you  need  not  send  them  yet  awhile  I  think  in  a  short  time 
Adams  Express  will  carry  things  for  us  so  Ill  wait 
My  wants  are  pretty  well  supplied  now  and  I  am  enjoying  myself 
well 

The  Rebs  are  all  over  the  river  but  we  remain  here  about  2  miles 
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N  W  of  Vinings  and  only  send  a  picket  to  the  river  every  day.  Tom 
went  down  there  yesterday  and  had  a  talk  with  some  of  the  54th 
Ga  Regt  who  were  on  the  other  side.  One  of  the  boys  name  was  Wm. 
F  May  from  Bridgeport  and  he  wanted  to  know  all  [about]  Bridgeport 
folks  His  father  owns  some  factories  in  Geo  &  I  suppose  he  Joined 
the  Rebel  army  to  save  the  property.  Our  Corps  is  the  only  one  that 
talks  with  the  Johnnies,  and  their  officers  wont  allow  that  if  they 
know  it.  After  Tom  had  talked  across  the  river  a  spell  they  told  him 
to  vamoose  now  as  the  Officer  of  the  day  was  coming.  The  bridge 
there  is  burnt  leaving  7  abutments  in  the  river,  so  you  can  Judge  it 
is  quite  a  river. 

They  have  forts  and  strong  earthworks  over  there  but  Sherman  can 
advance  any  time  he  gets  ready,  and  they  know  it.  They  asked  Tom 
what  he  would  do  when  they  had  fallen  back  to  Savannah.  They  seem 
to  rely  on  the  Virginia  army,  but  not  on  this 

I  think  Sherman  dont  want  to  advance  till  Grant  does  or  at  least 
our  movements  depend  on  his.  The  reports  from  Va  &  especially  from 
Md  are  very  contradictory  so  we  dont  know  what  to  think.  One  reports 
says  20000  Rebs  are  about  Frederick  city  and  another  says  they  are 
all  or  nearly  all  in  Va.  I  think  it  is  a  large  raid  for  plunder  and  a 
feint  to  draw  Grant  from  Petersburg.  I  can  but  hope  yet  that  Grant 
will  take  Richmond  and  let  Hunter,  Siegel,  Couch  and  others  take 
care  of  the  raiders 

We  are  all  rejoiced  to  think  the  Alabama  has  finally  met  with  her 
end,  her  glorious  career  is  over.  The  weather  here  is  warm  of  course 
but  as  long  as  I  lay  in  the  shade  &  do  nothing  I  dont  mind  it.  I  should 
hate  dreadfully  to  have  to  have  to  work  on  a  farm  here.  Blackberries 
&  blueberries  are  in  their  glory,  but  the  pickets  are  too  plenty  for 
me  to  get  many.  I  get  red  ones  and  stew  them,  make  nice  sauce  of 
them  I  am  glad  you  are  to  have  help.  I  think  Mother  is  too  old  to 
work  so  hard.  Im  sure  you  can  afford  it  if  not  Ill  be  a  little  saving. 
I  expect  if  we  stay  here  long  we  will  get  paid  off  then  Ill  have  plenty 
of  money  Just  now  I  have  only  about  $2.50  and  I  cant  spend  that.  Our 
Chaplain  has  at  last  resigned.  He  went  to  Nashville  hospital  Just  before 
the  campaign,  and  finding  that  he  was  not  likely  to  recover  he  sent 
in  his  resignation.  I  reed  a  letter  from  him  a  week  ago  saying  this, 
and  the  Adjt  told  me  yesterday  that  it  is  accepted.  I  fear  we  shall 
not  get  another  as  good,  in  fact  it  is  doubtful  if  we  get  any  at  all.  I 
think  there  will  probably  be  many  changes  in  the  Regt.  among  officers 
after  the  22nd  of  July.  I  think  many  of  them  can  go  home  &  hon¬ 
orably  too.  Myron  Whitlock  says  he  does  not  intend  to  do.  I  see  him 
quite  often  now,  and  should  think  he  was  doing  firstrate.  I  wrote  by 
David  Comstock,  but  this  may  get  to  you  as  soon  as  he  does.  I  hope 
It  will  I  have  not  heard  from  Lieut  Titus  since  he  went  home.  If  he 
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stays  home  long  I  think  I  will  write  and  tell  him  to  send  that  |80 
he  owes  me  to  David  at  Bethel. 

Fathers  likeness  came  safe,  it  is  firstrate  too.  I  was  ever  so  much 
pleased  with  it.  I  now  want  Martins  &  Amandas  then  Ill  have  all  the 
family.  I  am  glad  to  know  you  dont  quarrel  with  Mr.  Gorham,  and 
can  but  hope  you  will  get  together  again  soon. 

Somehow  or  other  it  seems  as  if  the  whole  world  was  getting  more 
inclined  to  quarrel  than  they  used  to  be.  Im  sure  I  never  heard  so 
many  foolish  quarrels  as  I  do  now  I  remember  Harry  Seelye  saying 
the  world  was  growing  worse  &  worse  &  I  dont  know  but  I  shall 
believe  him  by  &  by.  It  dont  seem  to  me  as  if  I  was  any  more  quarrel¬ 
some  than  I  used  to  be,  in  fact  I  guess  we  see  so  much  fighting  out 
here,  we  feel  inclined  to  yield  more  than  those  at  the  North  who 
never  have  been  out  to  the  war.  I  am  not  sure  but  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  for  some  of  the  vindictive  ones  to  come  out  here  and  see  if  they 
couldn’t  get  fighting  enough  to  go  home  &  live  in  peace.  Has  any 
thing  been  heard  of  Capt  Crofut  &  Lieut  Hibbard  lately,  or  of  David 
Bartram.  [The  remainder  of  this  letter  relates  to  home  gossip.] 

near  Atlanta  Geo  Sun  July  24th  1864 
Dear  Folks  at  Home  I  feel  sad  and  lonesome  today  you  need  not 
be  surprised  if  my  letter  is  some  what  of  that  character 

For  my  own  part  I  have  nothing  to  complain,  but  on  the  other  hand 
much  to  be  thankful  for,  for  my  health  is  good  and  duty  light,  be¬ 
sides  ....  in  very  little  danger,  but  it  .  .  .  me  feel  lonesome  when 
I  .  .  .  .  how  many,  many  are  now  [dying]  from  the  effects  of  the 
late  battle  of  the  20th.  But  I  will  give  you  a  little  account  of  our  last 
few  days  operations  and  let  you  form  your  own  opinion. 

On  the  19th  when  I  wrote  last,  about  6PM  the  Division  moved 
towards  Atlanta  about  3  miles,  and  stopped  at  9  Oclock  in  a  piece  of 
woods  for  the  night.  The  teams  stayed  with  them.  Next  morning  at 
sunrise  they  moved  on  again  about  a  mile  beyond  Peachtree  creek  on 
the  top  of  a  hill  not  more  than  a  mile  from  the  outer  line  of  Rebel 
works  for  the  defence  of  Atlanta.  Here  they  found  the  enemy  in  strong 
force  so  they  halted,  threw  up  a  little  fortification,  but  not  much 
either,  for  they  didnt  expect  any  attack,  but  lay  about  there  careless 
and  easy  till  3PM  when  it  was  reported  our  division  would  make 
.  .  .  charge  on  the  rebs. 

The  bugle  sounded  for  them  to  ...  .  then  they  stacked  arms  for 
a  few  .  .  .  when  first  they  knew  our  skirmishers  were  driven  in  in  a 
hurry  and  the  rebs  opened  a  fire  on  our  Brigade  from  2  sides.  In  a 
moment  the  engagement  commenced  and  lasted  from  4  to  7  P  M  till 
night  stopped  operations. 

I  was  about  a  mile  back  and  the  country  being  nearly  all  woods 
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yet,  I  could  see  but  little,  but  I  could  hear  enough  to  make  up  the  loss 
of  sight 

It  was  altogether  the  hardest  fought  battle  of  this  campaign,  and 
for  the  number  the  greatest  loss  to  us 

Our  Brigade  suffered  the  worst  of  any  in  the  corps  by  far  as  they 
lay  the  most  exposed.  Our  Regt  went  in  with  about  200  men  only 
and  of  this  number  15  were  killed  and  45  wounded,  several  of  which 
have  since  died,  from  their  [wounds].  The  141st  N  Y  in  our  Brigade 
.  .  .  less  men  than  ours  and  lost  68  in  .  .  .  the  46th  Penn  had  450  & 
lost  140  and  the  123rd  N  Y  lost  58.  No  one  that  I  knew  3  years  ago 
are  hurt,  but  many  whom  I  have  learned  to  prize  highly  since  are 
among  the  dead 

It  was  mournful  to  think  of  them  as  I  rode  past  their  graves  with 
a  little  board  with  their  names  marked  with  a  lead  pencil  only  to  tell 
where  the  remains  now  lay.  Fortunately  we  held  our  own  position 
so  all  our  dead  and  wounded  fell  in  our  hands.  The  Rebs  too  after 
getting  repulsed  fell  back  to  their  original  position  but  left  their  dead 
for  us  to  bury 

They  being  the  charging  party  must  have  lost  more  than  we,  espec¬ 
ially  as  the  2nd  &  3rd  Dlv  had  a  cross  fire  on  them  as  they  came  up. 
It  is  the  worst  battle  our  right  was  ever  in  except  Cedar  Mountain 
and  I  dont  know  but  full  as  disastrous  as  that.  But  the  most  sicken¬ 
ing  sight  of  all  was  at  the  Hospita[l]  where  we  lay  with  the  team. 
It  was  more  than  seeing  killed  to  .  .  .  the  suffereing  &  dying  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  poor  fellows  that  lay  there  wounded  in  every  part  of  the 
body,  some  crazy  &  raving  and  other  suffering  all  that  mortals  can 

Doctors  were  busy  cutting  off  limbs  which  were  piled  up  in  heaps 
to  be  carried  off  and  buried,  while  the  stench  even  then  was  horrible 

Flies  were  flying  around  in  swarms  and  maggots  were  crawling  in 
wounds  before  the  Drs  could  get  time  to  dress  them.  But  enough  of 
this  now.  Suffice  it  is  to  say  that  the  20th  of  July  1864  was  the  saddest 
day  I  ever  saw,  I  think  I  never  saw  half  the  suffereing  before  in  one 
day.  George  Gilbert  of  Ridgefield  was  wounded  in  the  leg.  It  was 
thought  would  have  to  lose  It,  if  so  very  doubtful  if  he  survived.  I  have 
not  heard  from  him  since 

On  the  22nd  it  was  found  the  Rebs  had  fallen  back  so  we  followed 
on  after  them  and  found  them  in  a  strong  position  about  3  miles  from 
the  R  R.  .  .  .  in  Atlanta.  Our  Corps  are  near  the  center  of  our  lines 
and  now  occupy  a  position  behind  breastworks  not  over  half  a  mile 
from  the  rebel  works 

They  built  breastworks  while  the  Rebs  were  shelling  them  and 
they  made  2  or  3  attempts  to  charge  on  them  but  no  general  engage¬ 
ment  here  yet.  It  looks  now  as  if  we  were  going  to  siege  Atlanta,  as 
we  did  Marietta.  There  is  a  continual  pop-pop-pop  of  musketry  on  the 
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Bkirmish  line,  and  a  cannon  roars  every  minute  or  two  from  some 
point  all  day  long  but  it  seems  to  be  all  useless  as  far  as  we  can  learn. 
It  is  said  that  some  Parrot  guns  in  our  14th  Corps  do  now  throw 
shells  into  the  city  every  time.  I  cant  vouch  for  the  truth  of  it  but 
from  what  citizens  say  of  the  distance  I  know  they  could  easily  do 
it  if  they  wished  to.  Prisoners  say  the  city  is  nearly  if  not  quite  de¬ 
serted  already.  There  was  a  heavy  engag[ement]  on  our  left  near  the 
R  R  to  Decatur  on  the  22nd  but  what  the  result  is  we  dont  learn  yet. 
We  hear  that  McPherson  is  in  Decatur  and  then  we  heard  he  was 
killed  so  we  dont  know  what  to  believe 
The  weather  for  a  few  days  has  been  quite  cool  and  last  night  it 
seemed  almost  cold  enough  for  a  frost.  It  is  warm  enough  in  the  day¬ 
time  yet.  We  have  no  rain  for  some  time  so  the  road  is  awful  dusty. 

The  country  is  nearly  all  woods  and  hilly  yet  but  not  so  many  little 
ravines  and  springs  as  we  found  further  north.  It  is  not  a  very  de¬ 
sirable  place  to  live  in  for  me. 

The  Johnnies  strip  the  country  clean  as  they  only  leaving  us  a  few 
apples  and  berries.  The  teamsters  though  get  lots  of  green  corn  for 
their  teams  so  the  teams  fare  better  than  the  men 

[I]  shall  be  glad  when  we  get  into  camp  once  more  which  I  think 
must  be  as  soon  as  we  get  Atlanta 
They  are  now  building  the  bridge  over  the  Chattahooche  but  will 
not  finish  it  under  a  week.  We  get  supplies  at  Marietta  yet.  Our  train 
went  there  after  some  today  [The  remainder  of  this  letter  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  home  gossip.] 

Near  Atlanta  Geo  July  29th  1864 

Deab  Folks  at  Home  I  was  in  hopes  by  this  time  to  date  my  letter 
in  Atlanta,  but  as  that  privilege  is  denied  me  I  will  not  neglect  writ¬ 
ing  my  usual  lefter  but  try  and  wait  patiently  for  the  siege  to  pro¬ 
gress,  for  it  now  acts  much  like  a  siege.  The  artillery  are  firing  more 
or  less  on  both  sides  both  day  and  night,  but  so  far  I  should  Judge 
with  little  effect  only  to  make  a  great  noise.  They  have  such  strong 
works  it  is  impossible  to  take  them  by  direct  assault,  so  we  must 
wait  for  maneuvering  &  planning  to  get  them  away  from  the  city 
I  feel  anxious  to  get  them  so  we  can  have  a  little  quiet  rest  in  camp 
again  which  we  all  need  bad  enough 
Yesterday  we  were  sorry  to  hear  that  our  favorite  commander  (Jo 
Hooker)  was  to  leave  us  and  report  to  Washington 
His  reason  is  because  after  the  death  of  McPherson,  he  ought  to 
have  been  put  in  his  place,  but  instead  of  that  Genl  Howard  takes 
that  command  &  Hooker  asked  to  be  relieved.  He  left  yesterday  noon. 
Our  boys  have  the  fullest  confidence  in  him  and  the  rebels  feared  him 
more  than  other  (3enl  except  Sherman  I  am  sorry  he  has  left,  but  hope 
be  will  do  as  well  somewhere  else. 
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The  weather  is  not  quite  as  warm  and  we  have  an  occasional  shower 
so  it  is  not  dusty  and  quite  comfortable  if  we  were  in  camp. 

The  Standards  came  day  before  yesterday  with  Davids  notice  to 
Tax  pajrrs  in  it,  quite  a  modest  advertisement.  I  got  your  letter  of 
the  20th  the  same  day.  They  charge  so  [much  for]  every  thing  here 
I  guess  I  will  send  for  some  things.  Other  folks  have  boots  sent  but 
I  dont  want  you  break  any  laws  to  do  it  I  do  want  though  a  half  ream 
of  good  letter  paper  &  100  envelopes.  I  think  you  could  put  some  towels 
or  the  shirts  around  them  so  they  would  not  weigh  over  4  lbs  or  make 
separate  bundles  so  the  postage  need  not  be  very  much.  The  paper 
&  envelopes  here  are  worth  2  cts  or  2%  apiece  which  I  think  is  too 
outrageous  a  price 

Mr  Randle  has  given  up  sutlerlng  for  the  Regt  and  probably  will 
not  come  back  again,  in  fact  it  is  doubtful  if  we  ever  have  another 
permanent  one 

I  will  send  the  money  for  them  as  soon  as  the  campaign  is  over 
I  think  then  we  will  get  our  pay. 

Let  Titus  let  me  have  some  so  I  have  all  I  need,  in  fact  I  dont  need 
any  for  there  is  nothing  to  buy  out  here 

I  hope  before  this  you  have  had  rain  for  I  hear  of  great  drought 
in  all  the  Northern  papers  nearly. 

You  must  have  got  along  famously  with  your  haying  to  get  almost 
through  so  early.  I  would  love  to  be  there  to  go  a  clamming  or  down 
to  the  Salt  Water  with  you  I  think  a  good  soak  in  salt  water  would 
do  me  good  now 

1  got  a  letter  from  Elbert  yesterday — will  answer  soon.  He  seems 
to  enjoy  his  visit  firstrate,  hope  his  health  will  continue  so  he  can 
complete  his  collegiate  course 

I  am  glad  Uncle  Abner  has  been  to  see  you.  I  think  he  must  have 
almost  forgotten  how  it  looked  up  there 

I  have  been  waiting  til  I  got  into  camp  before  I  write  to  Rhodo. 
It  is  very  awkward  writing  as  I  have  had  to  lately  I  mean  to  write 
a  long  letter  then 

I  dont  hear  from  Linus  lately.  I  am  afraid  some  letter  got  miscarried 
between  us  or  lost  perhaps.  I  cant  think  of  any  thing  more  now,  only 
sorrow  for  society  affairs,  but  hope  theyll  improve  after  a  while  Your 
ever  Afft  Son  &  Brother 

near  Atlanta  Ga  August  3rd  1864 

Deak  Folks  at  Home  Yesterday  I  felt  kinder  under  the  weather  but 
today  I  am  feeling  right  smart  again  so  I  guess  my  first  duty  will  be 
to  write  you. 

We  are  here  in  the  same  position  yet  and  every  thing  in  front  of 
us  seems  very  quiet,  not  hardly  a  cannon  fired  yesterday  &  none  so 
far  today 
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I  dont  pretend  to  know  anything  about  our  future  movements,  so 
have  to  trust  they  will  be  as  the  past,  1.  e.  successful  seeing  they  are 
in  skilful  hands.  I  am  sorry  Hooker  has  left  us  but  he  Is  not  the  only 
General  we  had  confidence  in;  in  fact  we  have  all  good  ones  here  now. 

Unfortunately  our  cavalry  expedition  has  proved  a  failure.  It  is  not 
fully  ascertained  how  much  our  loss  is,  but  it  is  reported  now  from 
2000  to  2500  cavalry  with  all  their  equipments  &  600  mules  they  had 
captured.  Genl  McCook  is  through!  to  be  a  prisoner  along  with  the  2000 
Let  Col  Brownlow  cut  his  way  back  with  his  command  &  says  they 
destroyed  a  great  deal  of  property — cut  railroads  &c  Ac  had  several 
brushes  with  Wheelers  cavalry — whipped  him  ever  time  till  on  their 
return  they  found  themselves  surrounded  by  such  a  force  it  was  im> 
possible  to  get  oift. 

We  can  hardly  spare  2000  cavalry  just  now  especially  as  the  enemy 
will  have  so  many  more  to  bother  us  &  cut  our  communications  in  the 
rear.  It  is  the  worst  accident  we  have  had  so  far  on  this  campaign 

We  see  in  the  papers  that  the  Rebs  are  in  Tenn  again  but  cant  find 
out  how  large  a  force.  I  hope  Grant  wont  need  to  send  any  of  his 
troops  to  stop  them 

The  progress  is  slow,  but  on  the  whole  I  think  encouraging 

You  must  have  got  through  haying  early  this  year.  I  presume  the 
drought  facilitated  matters  somewhat.  I  hope  it  has  rained  ere  this. 
We  have  Just  showers  enough  so  it  is  not  dusty  at  all,  we  could  not 
ask  for  more  favorable  weather 

I  guess  after  all  you  had  better  get  the  boots  made  and  send  by  mail 
if  it  does  cost  letter  postage.  I  guess  it  would  be  over  3  dollars,  and 
boots  here  are  worth  from  12  to  15  dollars — not  as  good  as  Ben  would 
make  either. 

I  see  by  the  Danbury  paper  that  Redding  has  raised  16  out  of  34 
men.  How  does  she  get  them,  by  hiring  some  out  of  the  state  or  does 
she  get  some  to  volunteer  from  the  town?  If  so  who  are  they? 

I  received  a  letter  from  Martin  also  from  Linns  yesterday,  and  from 
Elbert  &  Hen  Holley  the  day  before.  The  12th  Conn  are  now  at  Ber¬ 
muda  Hundred  it  seems  and  Hen  in  the  Co  doing  duty 

He  says  he  likes  the  change  of  climate  and  water,  but  dont  have 
quite  as  easy  times  in  the  Co  as  he  did  in  New  Orleans.  I  hope  he  will 
stand  it  six  months  longer  then  he  will  be  out  of  it,  so  make  room 
for  the  500,000  to  come 

I  hope  Capt  Crofut  &  his  partners  will  get  home  safely.  It  must 
seem  a  long  time  to  them  away  from  home. 

I  think  our  Regt’s  old  men  must  surely  be  home  before  this.  It  seems 
to  be  a  hard  matter  for  our  Officers  to  get  away  yet  Some  try  awful 
hard  but  they  remain  still 

Let  Titus  left  yesterday,  as  his  resignation  was  accompanied  by 
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certificate  of  being  wounded  &  unfit  for  service.  He  will  send  some 
money  to  you  (that  he  owes  me),  when  he  gets  to  Nashville  or  home. 

I  have  other  letters  to  write  and  cant  think  any  thing  more  to  Interest 
you  so  Good  Bye  Your  Son  &  Brother 

Near  Atlanta  Georgia  August  15th  1864  ..5  PM 
Dear  Folks  at  Home  I  thought  I  would  wait  till  alter  the  mail  came 
today  before  I  wrote  lor  I  knew  there  ought  to  be  a  letter  lor  me  and 
sure  enough  it  had  just  one  and  that  the  one  I  prize  the  most  of  all, 
i  e  from  Home 

I  am  glad  to  have  such  good  news  in  it  as  good  visits,  lots  of  rain 
&c  &c  for  I  feel  just  as  much  interested  in  all  your  affairs  as  if  I  was 
there  with  you.  The  suspenders  came  with  the  Standard  last  week 
and  now  before  I  forget  Ill  just  hint  about  putting  in  a  couple  of  nut¬ 
megs  or  a  little  cinnamon  stick  just  to  make  a  variety  or  spice.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  good  idea.  Dont  you? 

I  dont  know  but  youll  rather  worry  about  what  I  wrote  last  time 
so  Ill  relieve  your  anxiety  this  time  by  telling  you  I  am  on  duty  again 
now  and  have  improved  my  time  of  idleness  in  putting  on  4  or  5  lbs 
of  flesh  to  my  not  very  emaciated  form  so  now  I  can  say  Ruf  is  him¬ 
self  again.  Our  good  weather  still  continues  we  have  a  shower  nearly 
every  day  but  it  is  not  muddy,  and  the  heat  is  so  even  we  dont  mind 
it  at  all.  I  cant  say  how  our  siege  is  progressing  but  guess  favorably — 
at  least  we  meet  with  no  reverses,  without  you  count  Stonemans  cap¬ 
ture  one.  I  guess  that  might  be  called  a  draw  game,  especially  as  Kil¬ 
patrick  is  now  in  the  field  again.  It  is  reported  that  Gerneral  Slocum 
is  to  take  command  of  our  Corps.  Nothing  would  suit  our  boys  better 
but  it  is  not  certain  that  he  will  yet.  I  am  afraid  to  believe  it  or  place 
too  much  confidence  in  it.  It  is  reported  too  that  our  Corps  moves 
tomorrow  to  the  right,  near  the  Macon  R  R  but  no  orders  yet.  I  am 
in  hopes  we  might  stay  here  till  Atlanta  was  taken.  By  the  way  there 
was  tremendous  fire  there  last  night  I  cant  see  the  lines  so  I  wait  till 
after  supper,  and  finish  by  candlelight 

TPM  Had  a  supper  of  flapjacks  and  cold  beef-tongue  but  I  dont 
see  as  it  helps  me  to  finish  this  letter — dont  bring  any  new  ideas.  It 
is  trying  to  rain — begins  to  sprinkle  right  smart,  with  a  prospect  of 
rainy  night.  We  have  lots  of  flies  to  bother  us  yet  daytimes,  but  so 
far  our  nights  are  unmolested  I  saw  one  mosquito  yesterday  but  they 
dont  trouble  us  at  all 

Today  I  hope  the  good  men  of  Conn  have  given  the  soldiers  a  right 
to  vote  by  a  good  rousing  majority,  and  will  do  still  better  for  Uncle 
Abe  next  Nov.  I  hate  to  see  party  strife  so  high  at  this  time  as  it  is 
but  still  I  can  but  believe  Uncle  Abe  stands  the  best  chance  of  any. 
One  would  think  by  reading  the  N  Y  Herald  or  World  that  he  was 
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the  most  ignorant  tyrant  that  ever  lived.  Oh  that  Grant  &  Sherman 
could  each  have  one  good  victory,  then  Id  have  no  tears.  Has  any  one 
enlisted  yet  from  Redding  or  how  does  she  fill  her  quota?  I  hope  not 
by  draft,  though  I  would  like  to  see  some  of  them  out  here  right  well 

How  do  you  like  collecting  taxes?  How  much  did  you  get  on  those 
2  days? 

Ill  try  and  get  home  to  help  you  eat  those  blackberries,  but  you 
needn’t  let  them  spoil  if  I  dont.  My  sheet  is  full  nearly  so  Good  Night 
Your  ever  Afft  Son  &  Brother, 

Near  Atlanta  Georgia  Sat  Aug  20th  1864 
Deab  Folks  at  Home  For  three  days  now  we  have  bad  no  mail  owing 
to  the  track  being  torn  up  near  Dalton,  but  now  the  train  comes  again, 
and  as  it  brought  a  mail  I  suppose  it  will  take  mine  out  tomorrow  on 
my  regular  day  I  wrote  on  the  15th  just  about  the  time  of  the  raid, 
and  it  may  possibly  get  lost  but  I  cant  hear  as  any  mail  was  lost,  so 
I  guess  it  has  gone  safety 

We  are  here  yet,  neither  losing  or  gaining  ground  as  I  know  of,  but 
I  hear  other  corps  are  gaining  little  on  our  right.  It  is  pretty  evident 
the  Rebs  are  determined  to  hold  Atlanta  as  long  as  possible  and  as 
they  are  so  strongly  fortified  it  will  be  a  long  time  probably  before 
we  get  there.  You  must  not  be  over  anxious  to  hear  of  our  being  in 
there.  Genl  Sherman  knows  what  he  is  at  I  think,  at  least  I  am  will¬ 
ing  to  trust  him  a  while  longer  at  least.  I  find  I  had  built  my  hopes 
too  high.  We  are  now  in  about  the  same  situation  as  Grant  is,  1  e  cant 
get  any  further  &  dont  want  to  go  back  although  the  campaign  ought 
to  be  over  &  the  troops  have  rest.  We  hear  good  news  from  Mobile  but 
hardly  venture  to  believe  it  yet,  only  hope  it  is  true,  as  it  concerns 
us  considerably. 

I  feel  quite  anxious  to  bear  bow  Conn  fills  her  quota,  and  especially 
the  town  of  Redding.  I  hope  not  by  draft,  though  there  are  some  I  want 
to  see  sent  out. 

I  am  sorry  the  Presidential  election  comes  off  this  fall.  I  fear  that 
our  want  to  decided  victories  will  have  a  tendency  to  encourage  the 
enemies  of  the  Administration  and  possibly  defeat  Uncle  Abe,  though 
I  cant  hardly  believe  that  yet 

I  occasionally  get  a  N  Y  Herald  and  any  one  would  think  by  that, 
that  Old  Abe  was  the  most  ignorant,  tyrannical  &  contemptible  presi¬ 
dent  we  ever  had  &  his  Cabinet  all  either  kneves  or  fools.  Of  course 
it  dont  effect  me,  but  I  trouble  to  think  how  widely  circulated  ft  how 
pernicious  an  influence  that  paper  always  has  exerted. 

The  weather  is  very  favorable  yet  but  we  had  a  rainbow  this  morn¬ 
ing  and  today  it  has  showered  several  times.  A  forty  days  rain  might 
suit  you  but  I  can’t  say  as  I  desire  it  very  much,  but  I  wont  borrow 
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trouble  yet  a  while.  As  I  wrote  before  I  am  on  duty  now  and  perfectly 
well,  have  issued  rations  for  3  days  to  come  except  fresh  beef  tomorrow 
night.  Now  for  wants 

Two  pair  of  woolen  socks — if  you  have  to  buy  them  get  small  ones 
I  can  get  them  of  the  Q  M  but  Govt  socks  have  a  good  deal  of  floss  or 
something  that  wears  up  loose  so  in  3  or  4  weeks  they  are  worn  out 

By  the  way  cant  you  put  in  a  little  candy  in  them.  You  know  I 
havent  had  any  now  in  most  6  months  &  I  think  a  little  would  taste 
good. 

The  paper,  envelopes,  towels,  shirts,  thread,  pins  slippers  and  boots 
have  not  come  yet,  but  I  suppose  will  in  a  short  time. 

I  want  you  to  keep  an  account  and  see  if  they  cost  more  than  the 
$42  that  Govmt  allows  me  for  clothing.  I  am  not  going  to  draw  any 
thing  this  year.  Have  you  heard  from  Lt  Titus  or  the  $70,  he  was  to 
send  you  Let  me  know  when  you  do?  All  the  Bethel  boys  are  well 
Your  ever  Afft  Son  &  Brother 

Wagon  camp  one  mile  North  of  R  R  bridge  on  the 
Chattachoochee  river  Aug  26th  1864 
Deab  Folks  at  Home  I  guess  the  mail  was  about  as  liberal  to  me  as 
any  one  so  Ill  patronize  it  by  sending  one  back.  The  shirts,  slippers, 
and  envelopes  came  safely  and  I  have  the  pleasure  of  wearing  the 
slippers  while  I  will  return  one  envelope  around  this 

The  shirts  I  judge  are  large  enough  and  good  enough.  I  only  want 
them  to  last  till  spring  for  I  think  Ill  wear  cotton  or  linen  next  sum¬ 
mer  if  I  stay  out  here  I  cant  see  why  it  needed  so  many  stamps  on 
the  shirts  as  I  though  postage  was  only  Vi  cent  an  ounce  or  am  I 
wrong  about  it 

Sophias  letter,  also  one  with  the  Photograph  of  S  of  my  acquaintances 
came  on  Wednesday,  all  very  welcome  That  Photo  I  think  firstrate, 
you  cant  imagine  how  I  prize  it  ,as  I  do  all  of  mine.  Often  I  get  them 
out  &  have  a  little  confab  with  them.  It  helps  beguile  many  a  weary 
hour.  I  can  Imagine  just  what  a  time  you  had  collecting  taxes,  eating 
dinner  on  the  camp  ground  &c.  I  was  sorry  to  hear  Emma  is  so  feeble. 
I  fear  she  never  will  be  strong. 

You  will  see  by  the  heading  that  we  have  moved.  I  dont  know  the 
why’s  &  wherefore’s  about  it,  only  I  know  on  Wednesday  we  got  orders 
to  move  the  train  at  3  P  M.  got  off  a  little  after  4  and  about  10  P  M 
parked  our  train  on  this  the  north  side  of  the  river.  Yesterday  we 
moved  a  little  to  get  a  good  spot,  handy  to  water  &c  &c  and  here 
we  are  now. 

The  Brigade  are  over  the  river  yet  and  have  built  good  strong  works 
over  there.  Only  our  Corps  fell  back  and  rumor  says  we  are  to  hold 
the  bridges  on  this  river  while  the  rest  of  the  army  try  to  get  around 
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on  the  other  side  of  Atlanta  and  take  it,  it  possible  if  not  to  fall  back 
here  too  &  have  their  communication  open  to  recross  the  river 
I  cant  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  report,  but  give  it  to  you  as  I 
get  it.  As  events  transpire  I’ll  try  and  let  you  know  of  it 
Genl  Slocum  is  here  but  not  taken  command  yet,  I  presume  he  will 
soon  now.  The  whole  army  has  supplies  with  them  for  15  days  and 
I  think  something  decisive  will  be  done  in  that  time 
If  successful  Atlanta  must  be  ours  if  we  are  defeated,  another  re¬ 
treat  I  dont  wish  to  think  of  the  latter  but  it  may  be  our  fate. 

Our  40  days  rain  ended  the  second  day  and  it  is  getting  quite  dusty 
again  now  and  very  warm.  I  have  my  “fly”  up  in  a  nice  cool  shady 
spot  and  today  issued  for  3  days  do  I  guess  I  can  stand  it  if  it  is  hot 
The  flies  havn’t  found  us  here  yet  and  I  hope  they  will  remain  with 
the  Johnnies.  I  dont  think  of  any  wants  now  this  time,  in  fact  I  guess 
youll  think  I  am  running  in  debt  about  enough  already 
Never  mind  Uncle  Sam  owes  me  over  220  dollars  now  &  it  keeps 
gaining  22  ever  month.  I  aint  afraid  to  trust  him  either.  I  got  a  letter 
from  Martin  Wed  I  wish  Father  &  Mother  would  go  out  there  this 
fall.  Im  sure  they  ought  to  ride  around  some  now  in  their  old  age  & 
enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  labor.  I  think  it  is  cheap  traveling  now  as 
heretofore,  so  let  them  go  this  fail  &  to  Ohio  too  if  they  see  fit.  Dont 
wait  for  me  to  come  home  for  David  is  there  to  see  to  the  farm  and 
can  do  it  as  well  as  I.  The  Standards  came  today.  Ive  not  read  them 
yet,  but  will  soon  Your  Afft  Son  &  Brother 

Atlanta,,  Ga  Sept  4th  1864 

Deab  Folks  at  Home  The  long  looked  for  day  has  come,  and  I  can 
now  head  my  letters  to  suit  me.  Of  course  the  news  is  old  to  you  but 
I  could  not  get  time  to  write  sooner  after  I  got  here  in  the  city. 

Now  you’ll  find  me  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  town,  or  nearly  out  of  it, 
under  my  “fly”,  in  the  dooryard  of  a  good  Union  family,  who  happen 
to  be  near  our  train 

I  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  whole  family  even  to  the 
dog,  who  now  lies  in  one  corner  of  the  tent  as  contented  as  can  be, 
in  fact  he  is  a  thorough  going  Union  dog.  The  children  are  playing 
around  as  happy  as  any  children  can  be,  while  the  whole  family  appear 
as  cheerful  as  any  family  I  have  seen,  quite  a  contrast  to  the  generality 
of  the  citizens  we  have  met  hitherto.  I  suppose  the  rebel  population 
have  mostly  moved  out  long  ago 

On  the  night  of  the  1st  we  heard  great  noise  in  the  city  and  thought 
it  to  be  cannonading,  but  on  the  2nd  we  moved  in  here  and  found 
out  it  was  caused  by  burning  up  80  cars  loaded  with  ammunition  and 
arms  of  all  kind,  also  the  arsenal,  foundry,  rollingmill  &c  &c 
Our  Regt  was  the  first  that  came  into  the  city  as  a  Regt,  but  the 
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cavalry  skirmishers  were  ahead  of  us  The  Regt  got  in  about  noon 
on  the  2nd  hut  I  didnt  come  till  last  night.  Our  boys  helped  themselves 
to  tobacco  ...  of  which  there  was  any  quantity,  in  fact  that  was  about 
all  that  was  left.  Yesterday  there  was  a  guard  put  on  so  all  pilfering 
is  stopped  and  all  the  citizens  say  our  soldiers  are  not  half  so  bad 
as  the  Rebs  were  when  they  found  they  were  going,  and  even  citizens 
themselves  went  in  for  their  share  along  with  our  boys  as  long  as  they 
could.  I  have  been  awful  busy  all  day,  so  have  not  seen  much  of  the 
city,  but  I  hear  there  is  scarcely  a  house  without  a  shell-hole  in  it 
and  I  have  seen  many  literally  riddled.  Every  one  had  their  bombproof 
where  they  ran  when  the  shelling  began  near  them,  but  over  100 
citizens  were  killed  nevertheless  I  learn. 

The  destruction  of  property  by  the  Rebs  exceeds  every-thing  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life,  and  I  thought  I  had  seen  something  of  that  work  be¬ 
fore.  I  cant  begin  to  tell  it  tonight  but  if  we  stay  here  a  day  or  two 
Ill  write  a  good  letter  all  about  it  as  near  as  I  can 
We  expect  Genl  Sherman  here  tomorrow  with  3000  prisoners  &  11 
pieces  of  artillery  captured  in  the  late  battle  near  Jonesboro  In  his 
congratulatory  order  be  says  Hoods  army  is  nearly  used  up  and  he 
can  take  our  army  any  where  he  pleases  in  this  state.  I  suppose  he 
will  keep  up  the  movement  till  he  takes  Macon  at  least.  I  must  write 
to  Martin  &  others  now  so  I  will  close  this  and  write  longer  next  time 
Your  ever  Afft  Son  &  Brother 

Atlanta,  Georgia  Sept  8th  1864 

Dear  Folks  at  Home  I  have  been  writing  to  Rhoda  this  morning 
which  I  will  send  to  you  to  mail  for  me  and  so  I  have  nothing  to  do 
till  most  night  I  guess  Ill  commence  a  long  letter  to  you.  I  received 
your  letter  of  the  25th  on  the  5th  but  since  then  we  have  had  no  mail. 
I  believe  the  road  is  nearly  if  not  wholly  repaired  so  we  will  get  news 
through  soon.  We  hear  all  sorts  of  rumors  from  Richmond  but  dont 
fairly  believe  any  thing  just  yet 

Sherman  issued  an  order  &  bad  it  read  off  on  parade  last  night, 
that  “he  had  accomplished  his  desire  in  this  campaign — now  he  should 
make  his  headquarters  in  this  city,  while  the  army  went  into  camp 
for  30  days  to  recruit  their  health,  get  fed,  clothed  &  paid  off,  and 
every  preparation  made  for  an  active  winter  campaign” 

Our  Corps  are  yet  in  the  city  while  the  others  are  outside  but  how 
long  it  will  be  so  I  dont  know,  hut  we  rather  expect  to  be  sent  out  on 
the  R  R  or  as  some  think  to  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  but  this  is  all 
surmise 

I  have  been  around  the  city  somewhat  and  the  destruction  in  the 
Northern  &  eastern  portions  is  astonishing 

I  know  our  batteries  threw  over  enormous  quantity  of  shells  but  I 
couldn’t  think  they  were  so  effective 
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The  city  is  scattered  over  a  circle  of  4  miles  diameter  but  no  two 
houses  hardly  meet,  no  street  is  graded  or  building  lot  leveled  off.  It 
resembles  Waterbury  somewhat  in  that  respect  only  there  is  fewer 
factories  and  the  houses  are  further  apart  and  larger  yards.  On  White¬ 
hall  St  nearly  all  the  stores  are  situated  and  all  the  business  done 
except  a  rolling  mill  &  foundary  in  the  S  E  part  of  the  city  near  the 
R  R.  This  mill  was  owned  t  carried  on  by  northern  men,  till  within 
a  few  weeks  when  the  Govmt  seized  all  the  machinery  and  carried 
it  to  Augusta,  and  when  the  Rebs  left  the  mill  was  burnt  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  conflagation 

The  Macon  Depot  is  in  the  centre  of  the  city  and  has  been  a  good 
target  for  all  our  batteries.  I  should  judge  by  the  way  things  are 
splintered  up.  A  large  round  house  capable  of  holding  40  Locomotives 
with  a  turntable  in  the  centre  is  fairly  riddled  both  by  shells  passing 
through  and  also  by  bursting  inside,  while  wooden  buildings  near 
by  are  splintered  ties  shivered  &  rails  broken  by  them.  Shade  trees 
a  foot  through  are  cut  off,  fences  broken  down  in  short  every  kind 
of  mischief  is  done  by  those  iron  missiles.  I  dont  see  how  any  one  ever 
ventured  to  live  there  yet  some  did  and  escaped  too  Of  course  every 
one  had  his  bombproof  burrow  dug  &  covered  over  from  3  to  6  ft 
with  timber  and  dirt  where  they  ran  to  in  case  of  danger  or  furious 
shelling  but  100  or  so  were  killed  nevertheless.  I  hope  you  will  never 
know  such  horrors  in  your  life.  The  city  is  completely  void  of  all 
dry  goods  or  groceries,  but  there  was  a  few  drugstores,  as  well  as 
hardware  tobacco  &  a  few  liquor  shops.  Citizens  say  the  Rebs  began 
the  work  of  devastation  before  they  left,  and  for  one  day  our  soldiers 
as  well  as  citizens  and  more  especially  darkies  continued  the  pillage — 
till  the  city  is  nearly  empty.  We  put  a  guard  and  patrol  on  the  next 
day  and  the  best  of  order  prevails  now.  Our  boys  who  use  the  weed 
laid  in  large  quantities  of  it,  while  a  few  got  drunk  of  course  but  on 
the  whole  behaved  very  well  so  I  hear  all  the  citizens  affirm;  much 
better  than  their  own  men.  I  am  now  living  in  the  dooryard  where 
3  families  live,  all  strong  union  or  northern  descent  quite  intelligent, 
using  more  of  the  peculiar  southern  expressions  and  from  them  I  learn 
many  facts,  at  least  I  credit  them  as  such.  There  are  2  men  here  who 
can  talk  pretty  fast,  but  one  young  widow  can  beat  them  both.  I  be¬ 
lieve  she  would  talk  a  man  blind  if  such  a  thing  is  possible.  I  thought 
her  quite  pretty  &  charming — not  over  22  or  23  years  old  at  first,  but 
when  I  found  that  she  had  3  children  and  the  oldest  one  13  it  took 
away  the  romance  considerably  But  she  is  good  company  and  well  in¬ 
formed  nevertheless  She  knows  all  the  Rebels  in  the  city  as  well  as 
union  and  tells  of  the  Ladies  union  meetings  which  they  have  held  in 
secret  all  the  while  yet.  She  has  seen  17  union  men  hung  at  one  time 
for  bridgeburning,  after  only  a  mock  trial  with  no  positive  proof  at 
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all.  One  man  by  the  name  of  Barnes  formerly  of  New  York  was  very 
conspicuous  for  his  zeal  in  hanging  yankees  and  one  time  she  says 
she  saw  him  as  they  were  hanging  one  in  particular.  The  frame  was 
so  low  that  the  mans  toes  touched  the  ground  and  Barnes  took  a 
shovel  and  dug  a  hole  under  him  then  pulled  his  feet  and  kept  them 
over  the  hole.  She  said  she  had  him  spotted  but  the  fellow  left  with 
the  army 

She  says  when  our  corps  fell  back  to  the  river  Hood  didnt  know 
what  to  think.  He  reported  all  over  the  city  that  we  were  living  on 
^  rations,  for  Wheelers  cavalry  had  cut  off  our  communication  and 
we  must  fall  back,  if  we  could.  He  thought  in  a  short  time  to  drive 
us  out  of  Georgia  clear  up  to  Nashville  But  after  all  he  felt  anxious 
about  us  and  sent  out  cavalry  who  found  Mr.  Sherman  at  Jonesboro 
strongly  situationed  with  15  days  rations  while  our  cavalry  had  so 
torn  up  their  R  R  that  they  had  only  5  on  hand.  Hood  had  been  very 
scant  on  for  ammunition  but  just  got  a  good  supply  now  and  the  train 
came  In  town  whistling  and  ringing,  making  a  great  time  over  our 
retreat,  but  they  found  they  crowed  a  little  too  soon.  Hardee  was  sent 
around  to  attack  Shermans  rear  while  Hood  attacked  in  front,  but  Har¬ 
dee  began  to  soon  &  Sherman  after  whipping  him  completely  was  just 
ready  to  turn  &  thrash  Hood.  The  trains  loaded  with  ammunition  &c  &c 
undertook  to  get  away  but  couldnt  so  all  were  burnt  cannon  spiked  & 
everything  generally  destroyed.  I  never  saw  any  thing  to  compare  with 
It.  Our  victory  is  complete  while  the  rebel  loss  is  3000  prisoners,  large 
numbers  killed  &  wounded  &  their  army  totally  routed  &  demoralized, 
and  property  some  estimate  as  high  as  15,000,000.  Isnt  it  glorious?  How 
it  cheers  and  animates  us  all.  Let  Grant  beware  or  Sherman  will  win 
the  greatest  honor  even  if  he  doesnt  wear  3  stars.  I  am  proud  of  him 
certain 

We  want  to  hear  further  now  from  Mobile  &  Savannah  but  Ill  leave 
that  for  my  next.  I  send  a  list  of  prices  here  before  we  came  Sugar  $20, 
Coffee  35,  Syrup  $50,  butter  $20,  Eggs  12  per  dozen.  Milk  $5  pr  qt, 
while  drygoods  were  not  to  be  had  at  any  price  for  6  months  past  I 
sent  a  paper  also  a  little  pamphlet  I  found  as  a  specimen  of  Rebel 
braggadocio,  seeing  the  hero  is  a  namesake.  The  2nd  Volume  isnt 
printed  yet.  I  wish  to  know  if  you  have  got  those  vignettes  yet  and 
sent  them  if  not  please  do  so  right  off,  every  thing  yet  has  come  safely. 
I  had  not  heard  of  Mr  Wells  twins  or  Ralphs  baby  either  before.  Dont 
forget  to  put  in  all  such  news  for  I  want  to  keep  posted.  Politics  now 
is  all  died  away  in  the  midst  of  so  much  more  important  events.  I  fear 
such  news  as  this  wont  help  McClellan  stock  any.  I  would  rather  work 
to  defeat  than  many  others  for  I  cant  help  thinking  him  rather  too 
ambitions  for  the  place 

Let  Grant  succeed  as  well  as  we  have  and  Old  Abe  is  safe  enough 
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I  guess  for  4  years  more  Please  send  this  letter  to  Rhoda  and  a  sheet 
or  two  of  their  paper  to  me 

The  weather  is  delightful,  cool  &  pleasant  the  Bethel  boys  are  all 
nearly  well  ft  every  thing  goes  on  charmingly 

Atlanta  Georgia  Sept  13th  /  64 

Deab  Folks  at  Home  Today  is  my  usual  time  of  writing,  so  I  will 
write  even  if  Ive  nothing  to  tell 

For  a  week  we  got  no  mail  so  you  can  imagine  how  glad  I  was  to 
get  Davids  letter  yesterday  also  Sopias  today.  I  was  somewhat  worried 
about  Mother  though  by  Sophias  letter  feel  encouraged  to  hope  she  Is 
better  I  want  to  know  the  exact  truth  about  every  body  ft  thing  you 
know  I  was  surprised  to  hear  Mr.  Gorham  had  bought  out  Ezra,  won¬ 
der  what  Ezra  will  do  with  himself  now.  I  fear  he  wont  live  any 
easier. 

I  am  glad  to  know  there  will  be  no  draft  in  the  town  although  I’d 
be  very  glad  to  [see]  some  of  them  out  here  very  much.  I  should  judge 
from  Sophias  letter  you  bad  a  great  time  visiting  all  around,  hope 
it  wasnt  a  sore  visitation  to  any  one 

Give  my  best  respects  to  Frances  Gregory  when  you  see  her.  I  won¬ 
der  if  she  had  any  quieter  times  this  time  than  usual.  I  rather  expect 
she  missed  me  considerably — didnt  have  any  one  to  tease  her.  Has  she 
grown  old  any  or  is  she  the  same  easy  Frank  yet 

I  am  glad  to  hear  Emma  is  better  and  Aarons  letter  today  confirms 
yours  He  had  just  heard  “Atlanta  is  our”  and  had  to  write  immed¬ 
iately  to  congratulate  me.  I  suppose  you  had  not  heard  it,  when  you 
wrote 

I  was  surprised  to  hear  David  could  undergo  so  much — guess  if  it 
doesnt  hurt  him  by  another  year  he  will  do  to  come  out  but  really  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  necessary.  I  see  gold  is  coming  down  ft  I  think  Mc¬ 
Clellan  stock  will  come  down  too.  I  cant  think  Fremont  stands  any 
sight  at  all.  But  I  wont  go  off  into  politics  for  Im  not  at  all  posted 

The  papers  with  candy  ftc  In  hasnt  come  yet.  I  cant  think  of  any 
thing  I  want  extra  this  time.  I  want  those  photos  as  soon  as  yon  get 
them.  I  had  a  present  of  a  pack  of  rebel  envelopes  which  I  will  send 
a  specimen  of. 

Sherman  is  sending  citizens  each  way  now  as  fast  as  possible.  We 
now  feed  2  or  3000  and  he  says  he  cant  afford  it.  Sixty  wagons  went 
from  our  Division  today  to  carry  stuff  south  to  Rough  ft  Ready — 
twelve  miles  south  of  here,  while  as  many  went  from  each  other  Div. 
He  intends  to  hold  this  as  a  military  base  of  supplies  ft  cant  afford 
to  keep  either  friend  or  foe  unless  connected  with  the  army.  We  are 
now  in  camp,  and  at  quiet  again,  while  furloughs  are  granted  for  2  out 
of  40  men  in  a  Co  I  guess  it  wont  pay  me  to  go  so  far  and  stay  so 
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short  time,  only  30  days  in  all  and  10  or  15  on  the  road  most  probably 
Irad  Williams  bid  me  Good  Bye  today.  He  intends  to  go  via  L  B 
Lantons  &c  so  I  sent  nothing  by  him.  Last  Sunday  I  went  to  water 
the  horse  &  take  a  short  ride  when  I  heard  the  church  bell,  so  I  hur¬ 
ried  back,  went  up  there  &  sure  enough  the  organ  was  playing  and 
on  entering  I  found  them  singing  the  first  hymn 
The  chaplain  of  the  2nd  Mass  preached  an  excellent  sermon  from 
the  words  "What  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do”  It  is  the  first  sermon  Ive 
heard  since  April  last.  It  is  to  be  open  every  sabbath  while  we  stay 
here.  It  is  the  2nd  Presbyterian.  The  Methodist  &  Roman  Catholic  are 
open  also.  It  really  did  me  good  to  go  to  church  once  more 
This  is  about  all  the  benefit  we  get  from  living  in  a  city.  We  live 
a  little  better  now  than  on  a  campaign,  get  soft  bread  also  can  get 
our  victals  cooked  in  better  style,  but  so  far  I  get  nothing  outside  from 
the  commissarys.  I  see  a  few  tomatoes  peanuts,  sweetpotatoes,  &c  but 
get  none  yet.  I  see  figs  but  they  are  not  ripe  yet.  It  is  getting  late  so 
Good  night  all.  Your  ever  Afft  Son  &  Brother 

Atlanta  Georgia  Sept  19th  1864 

Deab  Folks  at  Home  There  was  nothing  special  to  write  about  yes¬ 
terday  so  I  defered  writing  till  today  Your  letters  of  the  3rd  &  6th  also 
the  paper,  towels,  candy,  cinnamon  stick  &c  have  all  come  through 
safe  and  sound  The  Photos  are  both  engaged,  but  I  think  8  will  be 
enough,  or  at  least  as  many  as  I  care  to  give  away  now  1  will  give 
Aurinda  one,  certainly  but  tell  her  that  I  must  have  one  in  return. 
I  cant  agree  to  any  one  sided  bargains.  My  Album  will  bold  a  lot  more 
yet  and  I  want  to  fill  it  up 

The  Regt  moved  a  little  while  ago  to  the  N  E  part  of  the  city  & 
Saturday  the  Q  M  &  I  moved  up  to  them  so  now  I  am  some  ways  from 
the  main  part  of  the  city.  We  are  right  on  the  line  of  fortifications 
near  the  place  where  Genl  McPherson  attacked  when  he  fell.  It  is  a 
commanding  position  &  quite  sightly  yet  nothing  scarcely  but  woods 
to  be  seen.  The  open  country  of  Georgia  remains  to  be  seen  yet  by  us. 

Yesterday  there  was  a  Division  Review  at  10  A  M.  It  began  to  rain 
about  the  time  the  troops  got  there,  so  they  all  got  pretty  well  soaked 
through  I  dont  feel  sorry  at  all  for  the  Generals  as  there  was  no  reason 
at  all  for  having  it  on  Sunday.  It  is  a  burning  shame  to  think  all  our 
reviews  nearly  come  on  that  day.  I  dont  have  to  go,  so  went  to  Church, 
heard  the  2nd  Mass  chaplain  preach  a  firstrate  sermon  It  slacked  up 
in  time  for  me  to  get  back  so  I  kept  dry.  The  only  thing  in  which 
I  suffered  was  that  I  had  to  issue  a  ration  of  whiskey  to  the  troops 
by  command  of  the  Division  Commander  I  suppose  he  thought  it  would 
satisfy  the  boys  for  their  outside  wetting,  to  get  an  inward  one  too. 
The  citisens  are  leaving  in  droves  every  day.  The  cars  are  loaded 
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with  those  going  north,  while  about  100  six  mule  teams  go  south  as 
far  as  Rough  &  Ready  &  there  meet  the  Rebel  teams.  The  wagons  carry 
the  stuff  only,  while  the  citizens  walk  or  the  women  ft  children  ride 
in  Ambulances  It  makes  an  odd  looking  train  when  they  all  get  to¬ 
gether,  ready  to  start.  The  armistice  lasts  till  9  P  M  on  the  21st  Inst. 
It  raises  quite  a  commotion  among  this  community,  some  are  raving 
mad  of  course  for  they  calculated  to  stay  here  and  live  on  the  Govmt 
while  they  could  act  as  spy  or  smugler,  &c  just  as  they  have  done  for 
a  long  time  back.  But  Sherman  intends  to  put  a  damper  on  such  opera¬ 
tions  in  future.  There  are  some  families  here  whose  husband  ft  father 
is  in  the  Militia  against  his  will  and  it  seems  harsh  to  send  them  away 
from  home,  but  they  must  suffer  the  penalty  of  poor  Tray.  Many  of 
them  want  to  go  ft  would  have  done  so  before  if  Hood  would  let  them. 
This  makes  the  Rebel  officers  mad,  and  they  say  that  Sherman  will 
repent  this  order  of  his  That  is  what  a  few  of  the  rabid  ones  say  but 
I  am  told  most  of  them  are  nearly  discouraged.  Three  or  four  nights 
ago,  our  officers  ft  theirs  had  a  regular  jolly  time  of  it  and  our  Brig 
Q  M  who  had  charge  of  the  train  says  they  all  agreed  to  come  back 
with  him,  and  would  have  done  so  if  it  had  not  been  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  the  armistice  Some  swore  they’d  desert  as  soon  as  it  ended 
at  any  rate.  Our  teamsters  say  the  same  of  their  teamsters  too.  Many 
of  them  wished  ourrs  to  hide  them  in  their  wagons  or  any  way  to  get 
them  through.  I  guess  the  militia  are  pretty  much  discouraged.  Oh  if 
Grant  could  just  take  Richmond  now,  what  a  blow  it  would  be  to  them. 
We  are  waiting  to  hear  of  that  every  day  now.  Then  Hurrah  for  Lin¬ 
coln  ft  Johnson.  But  I  wont  crow  over  victory  beforehand.  I  guess 
Lincoln  is  sure  enough  of  being  elected  now.  We  will  all  vote  for  him 
out  here  almost  to  a  man.  I  am  glad  to  hear  mother  is  gaining,  hope 
she  is  well  by  this  time.  Next  time  you  send  a  paper  you  may  put 
a  lot  of  matches  in  it.  They  are  scarce  and  poor  out  here.  Wrap  them 
up  so  they  wont  set  the  mail  on  fire  ft  so  burn  up  my  other  letters. 
I  cant  think  of  any  thing  else  now.  So  Good  Bye 

Atlanta  Georgia  Sept  22nd  1864 

Dear  Folks  at  Home  Those  boots,  socks  ftc  came  yesterday  all  safe 
and  this  morning  we  got  the  glorious  news  from  Sheridan  in  the 
Shenandoah  so  I  guess  betwixt  them  both  I  can  afford  to  write  even 
if  it  is  not  quite  my  usual  time  Three  cheers  for  Grant  and  Sheridan 
Let  the  ball  roll.  How  encouraging  every  thing  progresses  lately.  And 
now  we  want  to  hear  of  victories  elsewhere,  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
adage,  “the  more  we  have  the  more  we  want”  Yes  we  want  to  have 
Grant  whip  Lee  awfully  somewhere  ft  gain  Richmond  or  Petersburg, 
then  Ill  be  content  awhile.  I  want  it  firstly  to  satisfy  our  soldiers  and 
encourage  them,  ft  secondly  to  knock  Mac’s  possibility  of  success  alto- 
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gether  oat  of  sight  or  mind.  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  is  a  few  men  in 
the  army  even  who  cant  see  any  blemish  in  him  yet.  They  seem  to  be 
infactuated  almost,  and  utterly  ignore  platforms  and  principles  in  their 
devotion  to  him.  They  seem  to  think  he  alone  is  our  countrys  salva¬ 
tion,  and  say  he  ought  never  to  have  been  relieved  and  our  country 
cant  be  saved  till  he  is  restored  again.  I  heard  a  friend  of  his  yesterday 
say  that  MacClellan  didnt  stand  on  the  Chicago  platform,  nor  Lincoln 
on  the  Baltimore  but  Lincoln  was  a  tyrant,  had  imprisoned  Innocent 
ft  loyal  men,  had  a  corrupt  cabinet  ft  all  that  sort  of  bosh,  while  Mac 
was  the  greatest  general  in  the  country  and  would  certainly  end  this 
war  in  a  short  time  &c  ftc.  This  man  is  a  capt  in  the  141st  N  T.  and 
Im  happy  to  know  has  few  of  the  same  opinion  about  him  I  can  easily 
perceive  how  copperheads  and  old  fogy  democrats  can  swallow  almost 
any  candidate  or  platform  but  it  is  strange  how  any  thinking  soldier 
can  vote  for  either  Mac  or  Pendleton  I  dont  hear  but  little  said,  in  fact 
I  care  not  to  meddle  with  politics  much  for  I  have  but  little  doubt  of 
the  result,  so  tend  to  other  duties  and  vote  for  the  right 

Those  boots  are  regular  stavers.  Ive  had  lots  of  offers  for  them  al¬ 
ready  but  cant  see  it  yet.  They  are  just  what  I  want  only  a  little  large, 
the  best  failing  they  could  have.  My  others  were  about  done  up  in 
fact  as  I  was  palling  one  off  to  try  these  on  it  tore  off  above  the 
counter  from  one  seam  to  the  other  and  tore  so  easy  it  seemed  as  it 
it  only  held  before  till  I  could  get  others  to  pot  on.  I  cant  complain 
for  Ive  had  them  within  a  week  of  a  year  ft  worn  them  every  day.  If 
these  do  as  well  Ill  not  complain  I  know  my  clothing  will  cost  me  more 
than  if  I  used  Govmt  stuff  but  I  like  what  I  get  myself  better  and  the 
satisfaction  fully  pays  all  the  extra  cost.  The  stocking  ft  nutmegs  too 
will  find  a  reddy  use.  I  cant  think  of  any  more  wants  Just  now 

Then  Mr.  Baldwins  troubles  keep  on  coming  do  they.  Well  tell  him 
I  sympathize  with  him  in  his  late  crying  affliction  Every  thing  is 
very  quiet  here  now,  the  armistice  ended  yesterday,  but  neither  side 
are  ready  for  active  service  yet.  Sherman  is  filling  up  the  city  with 
military  stores  of  all  kinds  as  fast  as  possible,  preparatory  to  the  win¬ 
ter  campaign 

The  Paymasters  dont  come  yet  though  we  hear  they  are  coming  every 
day.  Some  soldiers  families  no  doubt  need  it  badly.  I  dont  at  all 

Atlanta  Georgia  Sept  28th  1864 

Dear  Folks  at  Home  There  was  a  rumor  of  a  mail  being  captured 
last  Sunday  and  I  expected  of  course  your  letter  would  be  among  the 
fatal  ones,  but  yesterday  it  came  along  as  usual  always  welcome  ft 
doubly  prized  for  not  expecting  it.  There  was  a  train  burned  by  guer¬ 
rillas  near  Big  Shanty  last  Sunday  ft  we  hear  quite  a  force  is  in  our 
rear,  so  one  Division  of  the  4th  Corps  were  sent  back  to  see  about 
them 
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Our  telegraph  communication  is  open  yet  and  there  is  a  hulletln 
board  near  the  office  where  the  dispatches  are  posted  as  soon  as  re¬ 
ceived  Our  yesterdays  dispatch  was,  “Early  routed  and  scattering  in 
every  direction.”  16  guns  and  4000  prisoners  already  taken,  besides 
the  country  full  of  stragglers.  Gold  200  Later  from  Cincinnati  report 
gold  at  1,75 

We  had  a  rumor  of  Richmond  taken  Grant  killed  but  that  is  not  at 
all  credited  So  far  every  thing  is  progressing  very  favorably  indeed. 
Let  us  rejoice  &  be  glad 

Every  thing  in  camp  goes  on  in  its  usual  routine  day  after  day  Just 
the  same  unvaried  duty.  The  paymaster  still  keeps  away  much  to  the 
sorrow  of  very  many,  in  fact  I  dont  see  why  it  is  so.  Many  families 
sorely  need  the  money  and  much  grumbling  would  be  stopped  if  the 
Govmt  would  pay.  I  cant  think  it  is  for  want  of  funds,  if  it  is  how 
do  they  expect  to  carry  on  the  war  2  years  longer  as  they  may  have 
to,  though  I  hope  not.  For  my  own  part  I  am  unconcerned  for  I  have 
plenty  yet  &  my  expenses  are  light  I  went  to  Church  last  Sunday  again, 
so  I  have  one  privilege  as  long  as  we  lay  here  They  have  evening 
meetings  but  it  is  nearly  2  miles  off  so  I  dont  go  now,  when  the  moon 
shines  evenings  I  guess  Ill  try  &  attend  sometimes.  Yesterday  I  took 
a  ride  out  to  the  S  W  of  the  city  to  see  the  works  of  the  Rebs.  It  is 
astonishing  to  see  what  fortifications  they  had  every  side  of  the  city, 
but  all  in  vain  for  them,  but  quite  convenient  now  for  ns. 

Have  you  seen  Genl  Shermans  letter  in  reply  to  the  Mayor  &  others 
asking  him  to  revoke  his  order  sending  the  citizens  out  of  the  city? 
It  is  a  capital  thing,  a  little  the  best  of  the  kind  I  have  seen  yet  In 
short  we  begin  to  think  Genl  Sherman  is  a  little  ahead  of  any  body 
in  the  U  S  not  excepting  Grant  now.  You  ought  to  see  him  as  he  rides 
along,  most  always  alone,  and  never  faster  than  a  walk  He  reminds 
you  of  a  circuit  preacher  so  sober  &  thoughtful,  apparently  not  noting 
any  body  or  thing.  He  is  the  least  pretending  of  any  of  our  Generals. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  Uncle  Harvey  Reed  is  so  poorly.  I  suppose  their 
is  no  cure  for  him 

Does  David  get  any  fees  for  collecting  now  or  does  he  ride  around 
to  accomodate.  I  think  he  said  he  got  $17  only,  so  he  cant  afford  to 
travel  much  without  it  is  for  fun  of  it.  Then  the  hill  is  getting  to  be 
quite  a  lively  place  is  it.  What  a  pity  I  couldn’t  be  there  to  enjoy  all 
that  lady  society.  Where  are  they  going  to  next  spring  as  you  speak 
of.  Are  Mr.  Osbornes  folks  going  to  leave.  By  the  way  did  I  leave  my 
furlough  home  or  not.  If  I  did  please  send  it  to  me,  as  I  would  like 
it,  though  it  is  of  no  great  account  any  way,  only  curiosity.  I  hope  you 
dont  have  much  colder  weather  than  we  do,  for  it  is  almost  cold  enough 
for  frost  now.  It  rained  nearly  every  day  last  week  and  looks  as  if  it 
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to  write  me  when  he  got  home.  Also  Irad  but  I  dont  think  he  has  got 
there  yet.  No  more  at  present. 

Atlanta  Georgia  October  6th  1864 

Deab  Folks  at  Home  I  know  there  is  no  way  of  getting  a  letter  to 
you,  now  and  may  not  be  for  some  time,  but  somehow  or  other  I  feel 
rather  lonesome  tonight,  and  I  thought  it  would  relieve  me  to  write 
at  least  help  pass  away  time  as  well  as  give  you  a  little  diary  of  the 
weeks  operations,  and  let  you  know  how  we  live  and  do  in  our  isola¬ 
tion 

Last  Thursday  we  got  no  mail  and  Friday  we  heard  that  Wheeler 
k  Forrest  had  cut  the  road  between  Nashville  and  Cowan,  torn  up 
the  tracks  for  30  or  40  miles,  also  burnt  Whitesides  bridge  Ac.  How 
true  it  is  I  dont  know  yet  for  nothing  certain  have  we  learned  since 
Saturday  the  bulletin  board  told  of  Earlys  defeat  and  great  loss,  utter 
rout  Ac  but  ended  suddenly  with,  “communication  cut”  so  since  then 
we  have  been  living  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  outer  part  of  the  world 
Our  supply  of  grain  was  very  short  so  the  mules  have  been  sent  out  to 
graze  and  a  Brigade  sent  to  guard  them  A  stay  from  6  to  10  days.  That 
night  we  got  orders  for  our  Brigade  to  be  ready  to  do  on  such  an  ex¬ 
pedition 

Sunday  (2nd)  we  lay  around  all  day  expecting  to  start  any  moment, 
so  I  didnt  dare  go  to  church.  Rumor  of  large  force  of  rebels  in  our  rear 
near  Marietta  kept  us  probably  The  4th  Corps  went  up  on  the  cars  and 
sort  of  patroled  the  road,  running  back  and  forth  all  the.  time  Just 
at  night  got  orders  to  move  at  6  in  the  morning  Monday,  got  up 
very  early,  struck  tents,  and  loaded  wagons,  and  every  thing  ready, 
the  Regt  fell  in  and  stacked  arms  when  orders  came  to  remain  as  we 
were 

Others  who  had  gone  out  on  similar  expeditions  gave  a  glowing  de¬ 
scription  of  how  they  feasted  on  sweetpotatoes,  peanuts,  milk  Ac  Ac 
and  we  had  anticipated  a  good  time  for  10  days,  besides  seeing  the 
country,  so  you  can  imagine  how  disappointed  we  felt,  when  after  laying 
around  4  or  5  hours  in  suspense  we  got  orders  to  unload  A  go  into 
camp  again  We  found  then  that  the  rebs  were  actually  in  large  force 
in  our  rear  and  we  must  act  on  the  defensive  instead  of  offensive.  It 
appears  they  went  on  each  side  of  us  and  evidently  Intend  to  cut  off 
our  communication  so  as  to  force  us  to  evacuate  the  city.  Our  Corps 
remains  in  the  city  to  guard  it  while  the  others  are  sent  back  to  look 
after  Johnnies.  Fortunately  the  city  is  well  fortified  for  us  and  pro¬ 
visions  enough  for  some  time 

Tuesday.  A  fatigue  party  were  sent  from  every  Regt  to  work  on  a 
line  of  works  inside  of  the  rebs  so  can  fall  back  A  contact  our  lines 
considerably  if  it  is  needed  to  Rumor  says  Beauregard  is  in  front  of 
us  in  force  while  Hardee  A  Claburne  A  others  are  in  our  rear.  It  is 
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well  to  Be  prepared  for  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  retake  this  city. 
Sherman  moved  his  headquarters  to  Marietta 

A  part  of  the  Chattahoochee  river  bridge  was  carried  away  in  the 
heavy  shower  last  night  so  our  Corps  is  alone  again 

Wednesday,  Nothing  definite  but  any  amount  of  wild  rumors.  Tom 
&  I  had  to  draw  rations  which  helped  us  pass  away  time.  Fatigue 
parties  kept  at  work  day  and  night  now.  Two  guns  were  placed  in  a 
fort  close  by  our  Regt,  about  20  rods  from  my  tent.  Our  whole  Division 
before  lay  close  together,  but  now  the  2nd  Brigade  moved  off  so  as 
to  form  a  line  completeiy  around  the  inside  of  the  fortifications.  Our 
Brigade  being  in  front  remain  as  they  are  yet.  Rumors  of  Dick  Tay¬ 
lors  force  being  in  our  front  Firing  heard  in  the  direction  of  Marietta 
but  no  news 

Thursday.  Awful  dull  in  camp.  It  rains  about  half  the  time  and  that 
together  with  the  suspense  makes  its  lonesome,  enough.  Meat  is  scarce 
so  they  cut  down  on  meat  but  we  have  any  quantity  of  hard  bread 
coffee  &  sugar  &  tomorrow  I  hear  we  get  more  hardbread  to  make  up 
deficienty  in  meat  We  hear  rumor  of  Sherman  defeating  the  Rebs  at 
Marietta,  and  taking  from  3  to  9000  prisoners,  but  nothing  reliable 
yet.  Every  one  is  in  best  of  spirits  and  seem  confident  this  will  prove 
a  terrible  defeat  to  the  Johnnies.  We  hope  so  at  least.  I  got  a  book 
called  Rutledge  to  read  so  I  managed  to  pass  time  away  quite  pieas- 
antly  and  writing  this,  this  evening  finishes  out  the  day  so  now  Good 
night 

Tuesday  Oct  4th  1  Oclock  P  M.  I  have  left  this  till  now,  but  I  will 
keep  on  journalizing  as  before  till  I  get  a  chance  to  send  this  off  On 
Friday  matters  went  on  about  as  usual  every  one  was  anxious  to  know 
the  facts  and  of  course  we  bad  thousands  of  rumors  afloat  At  night 
Slocum  had  a  telegraph  from  Sherman  stating  the  rebs  were  defeated 
&  retreating,  but  he  had  not  learned  certainly  in  what  direction  so 
he  must  be  on  the  lookout  for  fear  Hood  might  swing  around  and 
try  this  city  on  his  return.  Eight  thousand  head  of  cattle  which  the 
Rebs  tried  to  get  were  reported  safe  at  Alatwnah  [Ailatoona]  pass, 
so  we  will  probably  get  more  beef  now,  though  we  find  vegetable  fare 
very  palatable  yet. 

Sat  the  8th  The  wind  began  to  blow  about  midnight  from  the  N  W 
and  blew  harder  &  harder  till  noon  then  a  regular  gale  till  night.  It 
reminded  me  of  a  day  in  Conn  4  or  5  years  ago  when  the  wind  blew 
so  and  not  a  cloud  to  be  seen  all  day.  No  further  news  yet.  Every  one 
is  kept  busy  on  the  forts  yet.  The  plan  is  to  build  a  line  of  forts  just 
around  the  very  center  of  the  city  so  as  to  make  that  almost  impreg¬ 
nable.  Sberman  means  to  make  this  his  base  of  supplies  and  goes  to 
work  as  if  he  thought  the  war  might  last  for  years  yet.  Sunday  Oct  9th 
Very  cold  night  but  too  windy  for  trost.  We  had  to  fix  our  tent  over 
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&  put  a  stove  in  it  to  keep  comfortable.  No  work  on  the  forts  today. 
Officers  had  to  register  all  their  colored  servants  otherwise  they  would 
be  taken  up  and  sent  to  work  at  digging.  All  other  negroes  in  the  city 
are  to  be  employed  in  that  way.  I  guess  Slocum  is  of  the  opinion  that 
negroes  must  do  something  to  earn  their  freedom  that  Uncle  Abe  gives. 
One  of  the  finest  &  most  prominent  buildings  in  the  city  is  a  Female 
Seminary,  situated  on  a  very  high  hill  about  %  of  a  mile  from  the 
Depot.  It  is  huilt  of  brick  about  60  by  100  feet,  3  stories  high  and  about 
20  feet  to  a  story.  Prom  the  cupola  is  the  prettest  sight  in  the  city 
The  country  for  miles  in  every  direction  is  as  plain  as  can  be.  It  seems 
a  pity  to  destroy  such  buildings  but  such  a  commanding  position  can¬ 
not  be  overlooked  in  war  times,  so  down  comes  the  Seminary  and  soon 
the  sword  will  rule  over  where  the  pen  held  the  sceptre  of  power,  al¬ 
though  in  consideration  of  the  adage,  that  the  pen  is  mightier  than  the 
sword.  The  hoys  are  tearing  up  floors  and  carrying  off  windows  to 
huild  shanties  for  themselves.  I  felt  quite  angry  at  first  to  see  the 
destruction  of  such  valuable  property  and  public  property  too,  but 
when  I  learned  why  it  was  done  I  acquiesced  at  once.  Property  is  dear 
to  us  hut  life  is  much  more  so.  Monday  Oct  10th  A  very  cold  night 
and  a  heavy  frost  this  morning.  Heard  lots  of  cheering  and  hurrahing 
in  camp  long  before  light,  &  on  getting  out  found  that  Slocum  had 
notice  from  Sherman  that  Richmond  is  ours.  We  have  no  communica¬ 
tion  yet  to  Chattanooga  either  by  rail  or  telegraph,  but  they  signal 
from  one  point  to  another  so  we  get  news  alter  a  while. 

This  news  has  been  told  so  many  times  that  we  hardly  credit  it  yet, 
so  dont  let  off  half  the  enthusiasm  we  would  if  we  knew  it  to  be  true. 
In  fact  not  over  half  believe  a  lot  of  it  and  even  they  have  many  doubts. 
We  fixed  up  our  tent  &c  just  the  same  as  if  no  such  news  had  come, 
still  we  keep  thinking,  “Oh  if  it  true’’  and  how  earnestly  we  long  for 
further  particulars.  Tom  &  I  had  to  draw  rations,  get  1  %  pounds  bread 
A  %  lb  beef  yet,  but  a  guard  is  going  to  Marietta  after  cattle  tomor¬ 
row.  Chattacoochee  bridge  repaired  so  trains  run  over  that  now.  Rumor 
says  the  road  will  be  done  to  Chattanooga  by  Thursday,  then  will  get 
a  mail  A  newspaper.  We  miss  them  wonderfully.  Much  warmer  A  com¬ 
fortable. 

Tuesday  Oct  11th  No  news  yet  from  Sherman.  It  is  3  P  M  now  and 
I  will  resign  my  pen  till  something  more  occurs 

Friday  Oct  14th.  News  from  Richmond  seems  to  be  rather  prema¬ 
ture.  We  felt  somewhat  disappointed,  but  as  we  did  not  place  full  con¬ 
fidence  in  it  were  not  so  badly  after  all. 

Yesterday  A  day  before  were  awful  dull  days  in  camp.  It  seems  as 
if  I  never  felt  more  lonesome  In  my  life,  with  no  news,  no  letters, 
nothing  to  do,  nothing  to  read  and  every  thing  so  uncertain  about 
the  rest  of  the  army;  but  tonight  how  changed.  I  feel  like  another 
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person  altogether.  At  noon  one  of  our  wounded  men  returned  and 
the  news  he  brought  was  cheering  enough.  He  reports  Sheridans  com¬ 
plete  success  in  the  valley  and  Lee  so  surrounded  that  it  must  soon 
compel  him  to  evacuate  or  be  captured  in  Richmond  We  think  it  al¬ 
most  a  sure  thing  now,  only  a  matter  of  time.  But  another  source  of 
joy  to  us  is,  Weve  got  a  mail  The  R.  R  is  not  repaired  yet  for  3  or  4 
miles  near  Ocevorth  [Acworth]  but  pack  mules  carried  the  mail  that 
distance  and  the  20th  Corps  received  a  mail  today.  And  such  a  mail 
too!! 

Many  thousand  hearts  beat  quicker,  happier  tonight  than  they  did 
last  night.  For  over  a  fortnight  now  we’ve  looked  every  day  for  mail 
so  anxiously  that  I  hardly  believe  even  the  appearance  of  the  Pay¬ 
master  much  as  he  is  needed  would  have  given  more  general  satis¬ 
faction.  Words  cant  express  mine  so  I  wont  attempt.  I  was  the  lucky 
recipiant  of  eleven  letters,  2  Papers,  a  pair  of  socks,  matches,  candy, 
pens,  gumarabic  &  &.  Yours  of  the  26th  A  30th  of  Sept  &  Rhodas  were 
among  them 

I  have  had  a  good  time  reading  them  and  now  will  set  right  down 
and  answer  them.  I  guess  I  wont  lack  occupation  for  a  few  days  at 
least,  if  I  write  all  as  long  ones  as  they  want.  I  must  write  Martin 
a  good  long  one  for  I  suppose  he  will  be  alone  when  he  gets  it  for 
Amanda  says  she  intended  to  start  before  this,  then  Elbert  wants  a 
long  one  of  course  &  Aaron  and  in  short  all  of  them  so  I  guess  Ill 
manage  to  while  away  the  long  wlndly  hours.  Reports  from  Sherman 
is  that  Hood  is  trying  to  get  back  to  Jonesboro  again  but  cant  get  off 
so  easy  as  he  expected 

He  took  a  large  empty  wagon  train  with  him,  evidently  in  hopes  to 
fill  it  at  Alatoona,  but  alas  for  him  he  got  nary  a  thing  there  only 
union  bullets  and  his  army  suffer  for  want  of  supplies.  We  had  orders 
to  prepare  winter  quarters  which  looks  as  if  we  might  stay  here  some 
time,  but  of  course  no  one  knows.  My  winter  quarters  are  built  now 
yet  I  can  get  ready  to  move  in  half  an  hour  any  time.  Our  beef  cattle 
got  through  safe  so  tomorrow  we  get  full  rations  of  beef  again.  The 
greatest  want  now  is  forage  for  the  mules,  &  horses,  that  are  dying 
off  fast  from  actual  starvation.  In  our  Brigade  about  10  a  day  for  the 
past  week  have  died.  They  got  some  forage  out  in  the  country  south 
here  today,  and  tomorrow  they  expect  a  train  from  Chattanooga  so 
we  will  fare  much  better  I  hope 

It  seems  so  pitiful  to  see  a  fine  large  mule  worth  3200,  lie  down 
and  die  Just  because  he  is  too  weak  from  starvation  to  stand  up,  but 
it  was  far  worse  at  Chattanooga  last  fall 

The  men  have  not  suffered  at  all  yet  as  they  there  Some  of  our 
prisoners  escaped  from  Macon  say  our  prisoners  there  are  living  on 
an  ear  of  corn  a  day.  It  dont  seem  hardly  possible  yet  I  fear  it  is  so. 
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I  was  glad  to  hear  so  favorable  an  account  of  farming  matters.  Im 
sure  I  dont  care  how  low  produce  sells  if  gold  goes  down  in  proportion. 
Did  you  say  onions  fell  $4,00  per  bbl  or  to  $4.00  You  wrote  they  fell 
$4.00,  but  I  could  hardly  believe  that,  as  you  quote  other  things  so 
high.  You  have  not  told  me  the  price  of  those  boots  yet.  Please  do  so 
next  time?  I  have  not  heard  from  Let  Titus  direct  but  from  others 
I  learn  he  joined  a  100  day  Regt  &  is  guarding  prisoners  at  Elmira. 
I  will  write  to  him  soon  now 

The  paymasters  were  just  too  late  to  get  here  before  the  R  R  was 
torn  up  but  expect  them  on  soon  now. 

I  believe  my  only  want  now  is  a  watchchain.  I  broke  mine  twice 
lately,  in  fact  it  is  about  worn  out. 

I  was  quite  interested  in  your  account  of  the  Sabbath  School  as  I 
feel  just  as  much  interest  in  it  now  as  when  I  was  there  Oh  how  I 
miss  that  one  loved  institution,  and  how  I  long  to  be  among  them  once 
more.  I  suppose  before  you  hear  from  me  again  you  will  know  for 
certain  who  is  the  next  President  May  you  have  a  jolly  oyster  supper 
at  Danbury  &  count  up  the  majority  for  Lincoln  &  Johnson  by  millions. 

I  have  but  little  doubt  now  of  Uncle  Abes  election,  but  yet  one  cant 
help  feeling  a  little  anxious  about  it,  especially  as  soldiers  who  have 
so  much  at  stake.  My  second  sheet  is  full  so  I  will  wait  till  next  time 
&  close  now  As  ever  your  Afft  Son  &  Brother 

[P.  S.]  I  forgot  to  tell  you  I  bought  me  a  book  on  Navigation  which 
I  have  been  studying  for  2  days  back  I  think  I  shall  like  it  firstrate 
and  if  I  cant  carry  it  I  will  send  it  home.  It  cost  $2.00  All  the  Bethel 
boys  are  well. 


[To  be  continued.] 
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CONFEDERATE  NECROLOGY 

OBITUARY 

DELATH  OF  CAPT.  C.  M.  JONES. — A  telegram  was  received  in  San- 
dersville  on  Friday  last,  conveying  the  sad  inteiligence  that  this  brave 
and  gallant  young  officer  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  Capt. 
J.  was  a  son  of  Capt.  S.  A.  H.  Jones,  deceased,  late  of  this  county. — In 
March,  1861,  when  came  the  first  cail  for  voiunteers,  he  entered  the 
service  as  Ensign  of  the  Washington  Rifles,  1st  Reg.  Qa.,  Vol.  At  the 
time  of  General  Garnett’s  retreat  from  Laurell  Hill,  Captain  Jones  was 
in  very  feebie  health  and  unable  to  walk.  At  Cheat  River,  when  the 
enemy  came  up  and  attack  Garnett’s  rear  the  sound  of  battle  reached 
his  ear  as  he  iay  in  a  wagon,  and  catching  up  his  sword,  he  left  the 
wagon  and  attempted  to  get  to  his  Regiment,  which  was  in  the  rear. 
While  fording  the  river  ail  alone,  the  enemy  who  had  reached  the 
opposite  shore,  fired  upon  him,  but  at  that  moment  he  lost  his  footing 
and  falling  in  the  river,  the  ball  passed  harmlessly  over  him. — Recov¬ 
ering  himself,  he  saw  a  soldier — as  he  supposed  a  Georgian — ievel  his 
gun  at  him,  and  motioned  the  man  not  to  fire  the  soldier  lowered  his 
gun,  when  Capt.  Jones  approached  and  found  himself  in  the  midst  of 
an  Ohio  regiment.  He  was  released  on  parole  and  remained  a  prisoner 
of  war  for  many  months.  Ere  he  was  exchanged,  the  cali  for  12,000 
additional  troops  from  Georgia  was  made,  and  the  captaincy  of  com¬ 
pany  H,  49th  Ga.  Reg.,  was  unanimously  tendered  him  by  the  com¬ 
pany,  so  soon  as  he  should  be  exchanged.  Judging  from  the  encomiums 
of  praise  heaped  upon  him  by  his  men,  no  officer  was  more  ever  be¬ 
loved  by  his  command.  But  not  to  company  H  alone  was  this  feeling 
confined,  but  it  pervaded  the  entire  Regiment.  Sometime  since  Capt. 
Jones  was  recommended  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Major,  but  the 
activity  of  the  campaign  prevented  the  recommendation  from  being 
carried  into  effect. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  realize  that  CHARLIE  is  no  more,  that  never 
again  in  life  shall  we  behold  his  cheerfui  face  and  meet  and  com¬ 
mingle  with  him  as  in  days  of  yore.  May  the  Holy  Spirit  comfort  the 
widowed  mother  and  mourning  brothers. — [Editorial.] 

Central  Georgian  (Sandersville),  July  15,  1863. 

OBITUARY 

DIED,  of  ’Typhoid  Pneumonia,  in  the  Furgerson  Hospital  at  Lynch¬ 
burg,  Ya.,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1863,  after  a  painful  illness  of  17  days, 
WM.  E.  WIGGINS,  of  Co.  B,  59th  Reg.,  Ga.  Vol.,  from  Washington 
county,  Ga.,  aged  27  years,  4  months  and  29  days. 

He  left  a  mother,  brother  and  sister  and  an  affectionate  wife  to 
mourn  bis  irreparable  loss.  He  was  a  dutiful  son  and  a  most  affec- 
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tionate  and  devoted  husband,  and  bad  gained  the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  and  none  knew  him  but  to  love 
him.  He  was  a  faithful  soldier,  having  gained  the  confidence  of  bis 
Captain  and  other  officers  in  the  company  and  Regiment,  and  the  men 
in  his  company  all  loved  him  as  a  companion  in  arms,  ever  lively 
and  sociable  with  his  fellow  soldiers.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
Church  at  Antioch,  in  the  county  where  he  lived,  and  all  who  were 
acquainted  with  his  general  deportment,  will  testify  that  he  adorned 
the  profession  which  he  made  by  a  godly  conversation,  and  only  a 
tew  hours  before  bis  death,  he  expressed  himself  as  perfectly  resigned 
to  the  will  of  God,  only  regretting  that  he  could  not  enjoy  the  company 
of  his  companion  at  home  and  that  his  faith  in  God  was  strong,  and 
that  his  prospect  for  future  happiness  was  bright,  confident  in  the 
reward  of  those  who  obey  God.  May  his  death  prove  a  warning  to  his 
numerous  friends  in  the  company,  and  his  life  and  example  to  his 
relatives  left  behind,  and  while  his  body  lies  mouldering  in  the  dust, 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  bis  immortal  spirit  is  receiving 
the  reward  of  the  just.  Honor  to  the  name  of  such  a  soldier. 

Sandersville,  July  21,  1863.  C. 

Central  Georgian  (Sandersville),  August  5th,  1863. 

OBITUARY 

The  subject  of  this,  MR.  DAVID  MATHIS;  a  native  of  Wilkinson 
Ck>.  Ga.,  and  a  member  or  the  Carswell  Guards  of  said  Co;  belonging 
to  3rd  Reg’t,  Ga,  Vol.,  died  on  the  field  of  Gettysburg,  being  one  of  the 
unfortunate,  who  were  killed  dead  on  the  field  and  supposed  to  be  left 
lying  there  alone  without  being  buried. 

Hr.  Mathis,  had  been  up  to  a  late  period  a  member  of  the  M.  E. 
Church,  but  during  the  time  late  revivals  in  the  Army  of  Virginia, 
he  connected  himself  with  the  Baptist  Denomination. 

Nothing  is  known  of  him  since  that  time,  or  of  his  conduct,  but  that 
which  characterizes  the  true  Christian  and  child  of  God.  Peace  to  his 
ashes. 

BROTHER. 

Central  Georgian  (Sandersville),  September  2,  1863. 
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The  Cult  of  Equality:  A  Study  of  the  Race  Problem.  By  Stuart  Omer 
Landry.  New  Orleans:  Pelican  Publishing  Co.,  1948.  Second  edition. 
Pp.  xxiT,  359.  13.50.) 

Whither  Solid  Souths  By  Charles  Wallace  Collins.  (New  Orleans; 
Pelican  Publishing  Co.,  1948.  Pp.  xr,  334.  $3.75.) 

These  two  books  have  a  common  purpose,  namely,  to  defend  the 
South  against  those  who  attack  the  traditions  that  have  made  it 
“solid.”  They  are  of  interest  to  historians  because  they  deal  with  a 
present-day  situation  that  has  many  points  of  similarity  to  that  of 
the  South  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  because  they  contain 
much  historical  material,  which,  though  it  may  not  be  new  to  scholars, 
is  now  assembled  for  convenient  reference.  They  naturally  duplicate 
each  other  to  some  extent,  but  not  enough  to  make  either  one  super¬ 
fluous. 

Mr.  Landry  is  a  Louisiana  economist  and  local  historian,  and  Mr. 
Collins  a  lawyer,  native  of  the  black  belt  of  Alabama,  and  now  re¬ 
siding  in  that  part  of  Maryland  where  Southern  traditions  are  strong¬ 
est,  just  east  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Both  had  previously  written 
a  few  other  books. 

Mr.  Landry’s  theme  is  well  illustrated  by  a  few  quotations.  First 
from  his  introduction,  as  follows  :- 

“In  the  world  today  among  the  cross  currents  of  ideas  that  swirl 
and  cut  through  each  other  there  flows  an  equalitarian  stream  of 
thought,  a  Gulf  Stream  in  reverse,  that,  instead  of  warmth  and  life, 
brings  cold  and  eventual  death  to  superior  peoples.” 

“The  equalitarian  philosophy  has  been  developed  by  many  kinds  of 
prophets  and  hierarchs  as  well  as  neophytes.  Among  its  votaries  are 
idealists,  who  are  led  to  this  way  of  thinking  by  their  kindly  instincts. 
Liberals  and  intellectuals,  like  the  abolitionists  before  the  Civil  War, 
enter  the  arena  to  fight  for  equality.  Unrealistic,  they  are,  in  this  early 
stage  of  human  evolution,  endeavoring  to  bring  about  the  millennium 
so  that  the  lion  may  lie  down  with  the  lamb  and  racial  prejudices 
ordained  by  nature  be  eliminated.” 

“In  the  United  States  there  are  opportunists  and  demagogues,  who 
in  order  to  gain  the  support  of  non-white  voters  in  ‘pivotal’  cities  and 
states,  add  their  plea  for  the  obliteration  of  all  racial  differences.” 

“The  vogue  of  the  equalitarian  cult  is  growing.  And  herein  lies  a 
great  danger,  tor  the  idea  that  all  men  are  equal  and  all  races  are 
equal  is  indeed  false,  and  its  adoption  as  a  working  philosophy  will 
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have  a  deterrent  effect  on  the  progress  of  the  whole  human  race." 

"The  ideas  behind  the  negrophile  propaganda  are  varied.  Sometimes 
they  are  logical,  sometimes  they  are  insidious,  sometimes  they  consist 
of  half-truths,  and  sometimes  they  are  downright  lies.” 

The  preface  to  the  first  edition  (1945)  begins  as  follows:-  “During 
the  past  twenty  years  hundreds  of  books  and  pamphlets  and  thousands 
of  newspaper  and  magazine  articles  have  been  printed  which  enun¬ 
ciate  or  advocate  a  belief  in  the  equality  of  races.  Some  of  this  equali- 
tarian  literature  is  the  result  of  the  scientific  doubts  of  a  few  anthro¬ 
pologists  and  sociologists,  but  for  the  most  part  it  is  the  expression 
of  a  dissatisfied  minority.” 

The  preface  to  the  second  edition  begins  as  follows:-  "As  was  ex¬ 
pected  ‘The  Cult  of  Equality’  was  received  with  mixed  emotions,  and 
opinions  about  it  ranged  from  extravagant  praise  to  bitter  denuncia¬ 
tion.  Elqualitarians  and  many  of  those  who  have  been  won  over  by 
the  propaganda  against  so<alled  intolerance  reacted  violently  against 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  author  has  recived  ietters  from  people  all 
over  the  South,  as  well  as  some  from  the  North,  complimenting  him 
and  agreeing  with  his  conclusions. 

“Because  the  subject  is  so  controversial  the  press  has  practically 
Ignored  the  book.  .  .  .  The  Charleston  News  and  Courier  ....  said: 
‘It  has  had  from  the  Northern  reviewers  and  their  newspaper  and 
magazine  media  the  silent  treatment.  In  the  ....  enlightened  centers 
are  no  writers  bold  enough  to  note  the  fact  and  argument  in  Landry’s 

book,  much  less  to  confute  and  denounce  them . The  highbrows 

....  are  afraid  to  mention  Landry  and  his  book.’  ” 

The  main  text  discusses  in  a  detailed  and  scholarly  but  readable 
manner  many  races,  their  characteristics  and  their  place  in  geography 
and  history,  and  points  out  that  race  prejudice  of  one  kind  or  another 
goes  back  many  centuries,  and  is  not  a  recent  development  as  some 
propagandists  have  claimed.  The  author  has  made  good  use  of  previous 
literature,  and  has  a  bibliography  of  six  pages,  besides  many  refer¬ 
ences  in  footnotes.  To  the  bibliography  might  appropriately  have  been 
added  Sir  Harry  H.  Johnston’s  The  Negro  in  the  New  World  (1910), 
and  Booker  Washington’s  The  Man  Farthest  Down  (1912).  In  this  last 
its  author  concluded,  after  an  extensive  tour  through  Europe,  that  the 
average  Southern  negro  was  better  off  economically  than  many  of  the 
peasants  he  saw  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Collins  likewise  goes  well  back  into  history,  particularly  that 
of  the  ante-bellum  period,  and  discusses  conditions  in  other  countries, 
particularly  Africa.  His  arguments  seem  very  complete  and  logical. 
It  appears  that  the  clamor  for  race  equality,  which  may  have  been 
prompted  originally  by  other  motives,  is  now  part  of  a  gigantic  scheme 
to  extend  the  Communistic  system  (as  exemplified  in  Russia)  to  the 
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United  States.  To  quote  from  his  preface:-  “The  South  cannot  in 
safety  remain  inactive  in  the  face  of  the  forces  arrayed  against  her 
lest  political  and  social  erosion  gradually  carry  away  the  last  means 
of  resistance.  The  time  has  come  for  organization  for  attack  and  de¬ 
fense.” 

“There  is  a  broader  national  question  Involved  in  this  discussion 
which  I  felt  called  upon  to  treat.  The  United  States  is  the  only  great 
republic . But,  there  is  a  strong  left-wing  movement  in  this  coun¬ 

try  toward  stateism,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  centralize  all  governmental 
power  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government  under  a 
system  of  national  planning.  .  .  .  Under  Roosevelt  it  almost  suc¬ 
ceeded.  The  American  System  of  government  had  a  close  call  .... 
The  Negro  race  objectives  have  been  caught  up  by  this  movement 
and  are  now  an  important  part  of  the  ‘liberal’  legislative  program.  .  .  . 

This  program  “if  it  became  the  law  of  the  land,  would  nationalize 
all  civil  rights  and  thus  effectively  deprive  the  States  of  their  republi¬ 
can  form  of  government.  It  would  establish  the  reign  of  terror  of  a 
centralized  national  public  state  with  a  vast  secret  service  to  track 
down  individuals  who  have  been  charged  with  the  violation  of  the 
rights  of  other  individuals.  Thus  we  see  that  the  whole  Negro  program 
is  infected  with  the  deadly  virus  of  stateism.” 

His  bibliography,  though  not  as  complete  as  it  might  have  been,  covers 
four  pages,  and  the  text  is  well  documented  by  footnotes. 

Both  books  are  neatly  printed  and  bound,  and  reasonably  free  from 
errors,  typographical  or  otherwise.  Every  loyal  Southerner  should  read 
them,  and  they  would  be  very  Informing  for  people  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  who  can  hardly  dispute  the  statements  in  them,  however 
they  might  quibble  at  some  of  them. 

Roland  M.  Harper, 
University,  Alabama. 

Gallant  Rebel.  The  Fabulous  Cruise  of  the  O.  8.  8.  8henandoah.  By 
Stanley  F.  Horn.  (New  Brunswick:  Rutgers  University  Press,  1947. 
Pp.  X,  292.  12.76.) 

The  cruise  of  the  8henandoah  was,  indeed,  fabulous.  In  the  latter 
part  of  1864,  Confederate  agents  bought  this  ship  from  its  British 
owners,  slipped  it  out  of  Liverpool,  and  outfitted  it  as  a  cruiser  in  the 
Madeiras.  Taking  the  place  of  the  Alabama,  which  had  been  sunk  off 
the  coast  of  France,  the  Shenandoah  set  sail  for  the  South  Atlantic 
and  eastward  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  was  bound  for  the 
North  Pacific  and  Arctic  oceans  to  destroy  the  United  States  whaling 
fleet,  so  valuable  to  the  North  for  the  whale  oil  it  was  furnishing.  It 
picked  up  a  few  prizes  before  it  reached  Melbourne,  Australia  where 
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it  spent  a  tew  weeks  in  making  repairs.  Sailing  northward  it  ran  into 
a  half  dozen  whalers  in  the  Caroline  Islands  and  destroyed  them.  It 
continued  on  to  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  where  it  took  a  prize  or  two.  Prom 
there  it  went  on  into  the  Bering  Sea  and  there  it  found  its  best  hunt¬ 
ing  ground — bagging  eleven  whalers  in  one  swoop.  Passing  through 
the  Bering  Straight  it  entered  the  Arctic  Ocean,  but  found  no  whalers 
there. 

The  Shenandoah's  greatest  destructions  came  after  Lee’s  surrender 
and,  indeed,  after  all  opposition  to  the  United  States  had  ceased  except 
that  put  forth  by  this  ship.  Not  until  August  2,  1865  did  Captain  Wad¬ 
dell,  who  commanded  this  gallant  ship,  learn  that  the  war  was  over. 
Earlier  he  had  heard  of  Lee’s  surrender,  but  he  did  not  assume  that 
that  event  meant  the  end  of  the  Confederacy.  Now  he  decided  to  sail 
southward  around  the  Horn  and  across  the  South  Atlantic  and  on 
northward  to  Liverpool,  thus  making  the  Shenandoah  the  first  and 
only  Confederate  ship  to  sail  around  the  earth.  He  arrived  in  Liverpool 
in  early  November  and  surrendered  his  ship  to  the  British  authorities, 
who  turned  it  over  to  the  United  States. 

This  is  a  story  well  told,  and  although  Mr.  Horn  is  a  landlubber 
he  knows  the  language  of  the  sea.  It  is  a  correct  account,  taken  from 
the  documentary  sources,  though  there  are  no  footnotes  and  only  a 
scanty  bibliography.  The  story  is  enlivened  by  considerable  conversa¬ 
tion  which  is  true  to  the  main  course  of  events,  but  which  cannot  be 
considered  as  strictly  historical.  It  is  getting  to  be  too  common  for 
books  which  are  held  to  be  historically  correct  to  deal  in  reconstructed 
or  imaginary  conversations.  What  could  have  been  said  and  what  was 
actually  said  should  never  be  left  in  doubt.  An  index  would  have  been 
suitable  and  helpful  for  a  book  of  this  sort,  and  many  a  reader  will 
no  doubt  long  for  an  illustration  of  the  Shenandoah. 

The  American  Iliad.  The  Epic  Story  of  the  Civil  War  as  Narrated 
by  Eyewitnesses  and  Contemporaries.  By  Otto  Eisenschiml  and  Ralph 
Newman.  (Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrlll  (Company,  1947.  Pp.  [xvl,] 
720.  Illustrations,  Maps.  $5.00.) 

About  no  period  of  American  history  has  as  much  been  written  as 
concerns  the  four  years  from  1861  to  1865.  This  deluge  is  not  entirely 
the  work  of  subsequent  generations,  for  actually  thousands  of  par¬ 
ticipants  in  the  Civil  War  or  contemporaries  left  their  memoirs,  diaries, 
collections  of  letters,  and  so-called  regimental  histories.  From  this  vast 
wealth  of  material  the  editor-authors  of  this  volume  selected  passages 
varying  from  a  small  part  of  a  page  to  a  half  dozen  or  more  pages, 
and  by  cleverly  bridging  with  their  own  compositions  the  gaps  between 
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excerpts,  produced  a  well  integrated  narrative,  rich  tai  description, 
atmosphere,  and  the  personal  touch. 

As  they  were  interested  only  in  the  epic  fast-moving  story  of  the 
war  itself,  they  naturally  touched  very  slightly  on  the  life  of  the 
people  back  of  the  lines  or  on  the  problems  of  government.  So  the 
various  narrators  tell  of  battles  and  marches  from  the  firing  on  Fort 
Sumter  through  the  main  engagements  in  Virginia  and  in  the  West, 
Sherman’s  famous  march  to  the  sea,  to  the  final  surrender  of  Lee  at 
Appomattox.  This  dosage  may  be  a  little  more  than  the  general  reader 
cares  to  swallow  unless  taken  by  degrees.  Fifty  pages  of  descriptions 
of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  might  well  be  enough  to  suit  the  most  avid. 

The  editor-authors  do  not  always  make  plain  whose  narrative  they 
are  quoting  or  the  name  of  the  work,  as  for  instance  “One  of  the  active 
defenders,”  “A  Southern  lady,”  or  “a  young  infantryman”  says  .  .  .; 
but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  name  of  the  narrator  is  told, 
and  the  work  can  be  identified  by  referring  to  the  bibliography  at  the 
back  of  the  book.  Tet  if  the  author,  title  of  his  work,  and  the  pages 
excerpted  had  been  included  (even  in  footnotes — or  notes  placed  at 
the  back  of  the  book)  this  volume  would  have  taken  on  an  additional 
value  as  a  source-book. 

The  Making  of  a  Southerner.  By  Katharine  Du  Pre  Lumpkin.  (New 
York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1947.  Pp.  Iv,  248.  |3.00.) 

Henry  Adams  in  his  Education  never  obtained  for  himself  the  clarity 
of  vision  or  purpose  which  Miss  Lumpkin  seems  to  have  attained  in 
her  Making,  though  she  merely  records  the  process  of  her  re-education 
rather  than  attempts  the  well-nigh  impossibility  of  suggesting  practical 
means  for  carrying  out  the  reforms  sought.  It  should  be  stated  at  once 
that  Miss  Lumpkin  has  become  greatly  disturbed  by  the  lowly  status 
of  the  Negro  in  the  South  and  somewhat  less  so  by  the  submerged 
whites. 

She  grew  up  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  in  an  atmosphere  of  the 
traditional  South  surcharged  with  the  sentiments  of  the  Lost  Cause, 
and  she  never  saw  the  light  of  her  present  being  until  she  broke  down 
her  “isolation  from  the  realities  of  Southern  life,"  until  she  was  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  currents  of  thought  and  action  in  the  North.  But  she  does 
not  find  the  North  perfect  in  the  light  of  her  new  vision,  for  although 
no  such  signs  as  “For  Whites”  and  “For  Colored”  meet  the  eye  there, 
yet  segregation  of  the  races  exists  there  in  many  respects. 

Miss  Lumpkin  is  not  rebellious  in  her  attitude  toward  the  dominant 
South,  she  is  not  bitter  against  her  upbringing.  In  fact,  the  hook  is 
not  a  crusade  per  se  for  anything.  It  is  more  the  story  of  how  she 
passed  from  the  traditional  South  into  another  attitude — ^her  re-edu- 
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cation.  The  book  is  not  strictly  autobiographical  or  historical,  though 
she  weaves  much  of  herself  and  of  her  ancestry  into  the  narrative.  It 
is  around  this  extended  thread  that  she  manages  to  bring  out  the 
growth  of  her  thinking  to  where  she  is  now.  Her  style  of  writing  is 
rather  compact  and  at  times  disjointed  and  is  not  very  easy  reading. 

Letters  from  Lee’s  Army  or  Memoirs  of  Life  in  and  out  of  the  Army 
in  Virginia  during  the  War  Between  the  States.  Edited  and  abridged 
by  Charles  Minor  Blackford  III.  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
1947.  Pp.  xii,  312.  33.50.) 

Human  interest  is  recorded  on  almost  every  page  of  this  book.  Not 
only  does  the  life  of  the  Confederate  soldier  stand  out,  private  and 
officer,  in  camp,  in  battle,  and  on  the  march,  but  also  some  of  the 
larger  aspects  of  the  life  of  the  Confederacy  itself.  Brilliant  charac¬ 
terisations  of  such  ieaders  as  Lee,  Jackson,  and  Davis  add  to  the  charm 
of  the  book.  And  to  further  enrich  it,  the  reactions  and  observations  of 
a  Confederate  woman  adorn  many  of  its  pages.  There  are  high  hopes, 
pathos,  and  finai  disappointment  in  the  collapse  of  the  new  nation, 
born  to  live  for  only  four  years. 

This  book  is  made  up  of  letters,  parts  of  a  diary,  and  a  subsequently 
written  narrative  by  a  man  and  his  wife — Capt.  Charles  Minor  Black¬ 
ford  and  Susan  Leigh  Blackford.  The  war  services  of  Captain  Black¬ 
ford  were  confined  to  the  operations  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir¬ 
ginia,  excepting  a  brief  spell  spent  in  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  in  1863- 
1864.  This  work  is  an  abridgment  of  the  two-volume  Memoirs  of  Life 
in  and  out  of  the  Army  in  Virginia  during  the  War  Between  the  States, 
compiled  by  Susan  Leigh  Blackford  and  printed  for  private  distribu¬ 
tion  in  1894  and  1896.  To  provide  a  wider  distribution  of  this  work 
and  to  publish  it  for  the  first  time,  a  grandson  Charles  Minor  Black¬ 
ford  III,  has  here  brought  it  out  in  abridged  form.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  engaging  products  to  come  from  the  pen  of  any  participant  in 
the  war.  Confederate  or  Federal. 

Naturalists  of  the  Frontier.  By  Samuel  Wood  Gelser.  Dallas:  Uni¬ 
versity  Press  in  Dallas,  1948.  Pp.  296.  Maps.  $5.00.) 

Eleven  years  ago  the  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared,  and  to 
those  who  read  the  book  then  it  appeared  that  Dr.  Geiser  had  about 
exhausted  his  studies  of  naturalists  on  the  frontier — meaning  the 
Southwestern  Frontier  and  more  accurately  Texas.  But  now  here  in 
his  second  edition,  he  has  added  two  more  names  to  his  major  sketches 
and  in  an  appendix  he  has  added  to  his  thumbnail  sketches  of  the  140 
names  in  his  first  edition  various  other  persons.  In  bis  searching  and 
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indefatigable  iabors  Dr.  Geiser  is  now  convinced  that  the  number  of 
scientists  in  this  field  and  period  of  time  under  study  (1820-1880)  ap¬ 
proaches  1,200;  and  this  calculation  does  not  inciude  753  Texas  in¬ 
ventors,  and  many  physicians,  horticulturists,  and  apiculturists. 

To  the  nonspecialists  in  scientific  history,  two  of  the  men  treated 
in  major  sketches  wiil  likely  not  be  new — Audubon  and  Lincecum — 
but  the  others  will  be  welcomed  as  new  acquisitions  to  knowledge,  such 
as  Boll,  Berlandier,  Lindheimer,  Reverchon,  and  so  on.  One  need  not 
have  a  special  scientific  interest  to  enjoy  this  book,  for  much  of  the 
social  background  of  the  times  is  laid,  in  which  to  place  these  men 
and  properly  to  evaluate  them  and  their  accomplishments.  This  book 
is  both  scholarly  and  interesting,  and  it  has  an  unusuaily  attractive 
format. 
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